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Just Cut—“In Spite of the Handicap.” 


“The problems of the southern Negro are pretty well known, but this book by a northern ; 
Negro gives us a striking picture of what race prejudice means in the north and the difficulties 
which the northern Negro is forced to meet. It also throws light on conditions with which few 
writers on the race questions have dealt. I mean the problems which confront the abler and more 
intelligent Negroes, the leaders of the race, in their contact with their own people.” 
The above excerpt from Ray Stannard Baker’s “Introduction” to James D. Corrother’s, “In 


Spite of the Handicap” succinctly summarizes the message of this very interesting book. Price 
$1.35. 
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DECEMB 


CHRISTMASTIDE 


7 HE week of Christmas is different in many ways from the 
other fifty-one weeks of the year. And why so? Let us sce 
if we can answer that question. 

After battling with the perplexities common to our natural lives 
for well nigh twelve months, it is only human that we lay aside the 
ordeals and become intoxicated with ardor. To take on the forms 
of easiness and the least resistance, to yield ourselves up to the joy- 
tide of our greatest human event is the natural thing to do. Cele- 
brating the birth of the World Savior at this latter day, carries with 
it the curious customs of many nationalities which assure variegated 
festivities. 

It is not merely the joy tide, it is the love tide reaching its high- 
est point in the human heart. These human manifestations of joy 
and love each fifty-second week of the year, 
designated as Christmas, are more than 
huge and awe-inspiring echoes down the 
corridors of nineteen centuries. 

The epoch of the human birth of a holy 
manchild, worshiped as the Christ and joint 
heir to the throne of Glory, furnishes in- 
deed, the greatest love drama the world 
has ever known. It has wrought into the 
world a multiplied variety of joy and 
thanksgiving. It has gilded the human 
heart with a radiance of holy sunlight and 
love; it put a halo of peace and poyful an- 
ticipation around the human brow, and set 
up a citidel where Hope shines down to the 
remotest age. 


“Merry Christmas” 
Christmastide (Editorial) 


The Birth of Christ 


O. Griffith 


Fullilove 


General Race News 


Women’s Club Notes 
Etiquette—Weddings 


ND there is St. Nicholas for the chil- 

dren,—good old St. Nick, with his 
dolls, and his thousand and one other toys, 
his jingling sleigh bells, his 
candy, his apples, raisins and 
other goodies that he puts in 
their stockings. The children 
are happy at Christmas time, 
why may not he grown-ups be- 
come attuned to the joy-tide. 
Christmas is wonderful. Nothing 
can or ever will take its place. 


Porter 


much time and money. 


N O doubt our greatest interest this year will be in making gifts to 

the soldiers and the “jackies.” There is but little doubt but 
that these gifts to the nation’s defenders will be the most worthy 
and humanly kind. 
The “Sammies” who 
are already in the 
trenches as well as 
the many who are 
just learning to dig them, will certainly appreciate all the little 
“comfies” you can send them. The nice wool sweater, the warm 
socks and those wristlets you have made them will be just the thing 
for a cold, snowy day. 

But even soldiers, especially those in the training camps, have 
a little leisure, and they get lonesome too. Why not subscribe for 
the Half-Century for a year or so, and send it to some lonesome 
“Sammy” and induce all your friends to do the same. 


Don’t forget that they like to read. Just think how glad you could 
make some Colored soldier boy by sending him this bright, newsy race 
journal. It will be just like getting a letter from home. 


and tools to work with, for those who will.” 


Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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AN EARLY SHOPPER 


HAT’S what we want every one of our readers to be this year. Do your shop- 
ping early! Don’t forget the boys in the trenches, and at the same time remem- 
ber the girls behind the counters that have to wait upon you. 
the shortage of help in all industries and avoid making the “last minute rush” so 
great. Long tedious shopping trips take all the joy out of Christmas. Wasting 7 ‘ 
money on foolish gifts does not exhibit the real Yule-tide spirit, Why not send T HE stories we publish are 
each one of your friends a subscription to the Half-Century? That would save so 
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DOING BIG THINGS WITH SMALL HANDS 


E are anxious to be counted in the scale of human progress. 

We want to be rated as one of the integral factors in the 

general trend of the race to accomplish some of the big 

things within the reach of our ability. It is the natural upward drift 

of the human heart, bent only upon the happy task of doing good 

for our fellow man, reasoning that we ourselves figure largely in the 
last analysis as beneficiaries. 


The HALF-CENTURY enjoys a field to itself, peculiar as well 
as unique. It is a substantial proposition. In fact, it is a propa- 
ganda in itself. Our illustrations are made to order, and assume for- 
midable proportions when placed by the side of anv other magazine 
of the race. Our matter is original, bearing a mark of first intention 
and exhibiting a clearness of thought, beauty of form and symmetry, 
convincing and inspiring to the reader 
whose mind feeds upon all the lovely graces 
of learning, language and love. 


HE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 

is growing rapidly because we are 
learning how to do some big things with lit- 
tle hands. By this latter expression we 
mean that we are manifesting a develop- 
ment along great lines paramount to the 
well of our race in spite of the difficulties 
and the rugged road up the slanting hill, 
hedged here and there by seeming impos- 
sibilities. 

Our chief purpose in our struggle to pub- 
lish the race’s greatest and best magazine, 
is not so much to offer to our readers the 
current news, or topics of the times as it is 
to present in modified form, the dignity and 
grandeur of our racial growth, setting forth 
one noble principle after another, 
as the bedrock foundation stone 
upon which we are to build per- 
manently, a greater race of peo- 
Remember ple. 


all written by our own 
young novelists and essayists. 
When you subscribe and pay a 
dollar to the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, you are helping us 
to help our writers, and encouraging us to buy what they write with 
a more lavish prodigality. In other words you are doing your bit to 
make the way pos- 
sible and profitable 
to them, and at the 
same time doing 
some big things with 
small hands. 

THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE is full of purpose and 
pride and will not yield first place to anything in magazine form. 
Our pages from month to month, are worth many times the pittance 
paid by the readers. Our magazine is an inspiration to all about 
you, your wife, your child, your home, your social circle, your 
church, your city, your state. But we cannot do big things with small 
hands unless other small hands help us. And we want you to get this 
spell of doing things. Organize a HALF-CENTURY CLUB in your 

city, have it sent to all of your friends so they'll be interested, too. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Half-Century 
Magazine Pub. Co. All rights reserved. 
Member National Negro Press Ass'n. 
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RS. MORRIS paused, wrapped her black 

shawl closer about her and flattened her- 

self against the wall of Mrs. Jones’ cottage, 

listening breathlessly to distinguish the 
voices of the two passersby. They came to her indis- 
tinctly, but Mrs. Morris recognized them. 

“The minister an’ Mollie Prentiss,” she gasped, gaz- 
ing after the retreating figures in the deepening gloon. 
A moment more and she was knocking vigorously on 
Mrs. Jones’ front door, and unable to wait until that 
worthy lady could answer her knock, she opened it 
herself and entered. 

“It’s jes’ me, Mis’ Jones, I’m a comin’ right in.” 
Mrs. Jones advanced to meet her bosom creny with a 
smile of welcome. 

“Jes’ come on in the kitchen, Mis’ Morris. I got a 
good fire in here an’ we c’n talk here as well as any 
wheres.” Mrs. Morris made her way into the kitchen 
and sat down in a chair near the stove. 

“I’m jes’ puttin’ down my yeas,” Mrs. Jones ex- 
plained. “I’d ought ha’ had it done ’fore now, but 
what with my Christmas bakin’ an’ fixin’ up the house 
a bit ’fore my nephew an’ his wife gits here, it clear 
slipped my min.’ Company is sometimes a lot 0’ 
bother.” 

“It shore is,” agreed Mrs. Morris emphatically. “I 
got a letter from John’s brother today an’ he ‘lowed 
that him an’ his wife, Nellie, ’ud be here o’ Monday 
to stay over the holidays. I wouldn’t min’ Charlie 
comin’ so much, but I jes’ can’t bide that stuck 
up wife o’ his’n. I wouldn’t ha’ ast ’em a-tall, 
but she allus wears sich up to date clo’es an’ is 
“but folks is sometimes orful selfish, Mis’ Morris.” ] | 

“Yes, they is. I can’t say as I'll enjoy my 
Christmas a-tall—feelin’ so cramped on ’count o’ her 


real good "bout sendin’ my Clarissy things that 
sometimes ain’t skeercely wore a bit. But I’m 
allus oncomf’table all the time sne’s here f’r it 
jes’ keeps me’n Clarissy on nettles tryin’ to ac’ 
like her ’s near’s we kin. But somehow she allus 
will ’pear like she’s condescendin’—though she 
does it in a orful perlite way, an’ I may be mis- 
bein’ here.” 

Mrs. Jones shook her head sympathetically ana 
stirred more flour into her yeast. Mrs. Morris 
watched her silently for a moment and then suddenly 
bethought of the choice bit of gossip she had to im- 
part. 

“Oh, Mis’ Jones, I mos’ fergot to tell you who I seen 


taken, but I can’t help feelin’ that way ’bout it. 
Clarissy ‘lowed today that she didn’t b’lieve she’d 

walkin’ together as I come in here! You'll never 
guess in the worl’ though.” 





pay us a bit o’ ’tention ef she wasn’t so wrapped 
up in Charlie that she’d do anything to please 
him; an’ him an’ John has allus been devoted 
brothers, even though John never took to town 
life and business like Charlie. Fer my part I 
would be orful glad ef she didn’t come. She’s ast 
John to visit "em, but she allus tells me’n Clar- 
rissy, ruther cool like, to come see her sometimes 
an’ we’ve hinted an’ hinted fer a pressin’ invita- 
tion. Clarissy ‘lowed as how she was a goin’ 
anyhow one o’ these days. John’s been there an’ 
he says they’re orful swells, an’ think what it ’ud 
mean f’r Clarissy to meet some man o’ that class 
an’ marry him!” And Mrs. Morris sighed. 

“Hit does seem like she’d think of the good turn; 
she might do Clarissy,” agreed Mrs. Jones mildly, 


RS. JONES was all interest, She wiped a fat, 

brown hand on her apron, set the bow] of dough 

on the back of the stove, and assuring her friend that 

she never could guess, seated herself near the fire to 
hear the choice bit of gossip. 

“The minister an’ Mollie Prentiss!” said Mrs. Mor- 
ris in bitter triumph, 

“Mollie Prentiss?” gasped Mrs. Jones. “Why the 
idear o’ the minister bein’ seen with them Crinkle- 
berry Lane folks! It’s a shame!” 

“Jes’ what I said myself. Here we've allus kep’ 
ourselves above them folks—not that they mightn’t be 
good ernough in their way, fer al' { know, but it’s jes’ 
the looks o’ the Lane an’ knowin’ they’re beneath us. 

“That's jes’ it,’ agreed Mrs. Jones. 

“Do you, er—s’pose the minister is int’r’sted in 
Mollie, Mis’ Jones?” The question came out hesitat- 
ingly. 





CRINKLEBERRY LANE’S CHRISTMAS 


By Mattie M, Jordan 
“Lan’ knows, Mis’ Morris,” was the bitter answer, 
“Mollie is a mighty takin’ lookin’ girl, even ef she was 
borned an’ bred in Crinkleberry Lane, an’ the min- 
ister is young, so it’s no tellin’ how it'll en’!” 

“But we can’t have our minister takin’ up with a 
zirl like that, Mis’ Jones,” Mrs. Mor.is criei excitedly. 
“Why can’t he choose some o’ the girls o’ his own con- 
gregation? There’s plenty fer him to choose from, 
lan’ knows, jes plenty!” 

“They shore is,” agreed Mrs. Jones, beginning to 
enumerate them on her fingers, “there’s Amelia Reed, 
an’ Janet Thompson, an’ Melie Ann Rivers, an’ yore 
Clarissy,—” 

“I wa’n’t speakin’ fer my Clarissy, specially,” in- 
terposed Mrs. Morris quickly. “I was jes’ speakin’ 
on gen’ral principles.’ Mrs. Jones nodded under- 
standingly and then suddenly sprang up excitedly. 

“That makes clear what he was tryin’ to git at las’ 
Missionary Meetin’ day, Mis’ Morris; it all come to 
me in a flash. I been wonderin’ an’ wonderin’ wha: 
made him so anxious to have us give a special invita- 
tion to them Crinkleberry Lane folks to share our 
Christmas festivities. It was jes’ a sneakin’ way to 
make connections with us an’ them, fer his own pri- 
vate reasons. I see it all plain as day.” 


“Well, fer the lan’s sake,’’ ejaculated Mrs. Morris 
slowly in high indignation. “I’d a never thought it in 








Che Birth of Christ 


For unto you is born this day 
in the rity of David a Savior, 
which is Christ the Dord. -And 
this shall be a sign unto you; 
ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in smaddling clothes, lying in a 
manger. And suddenly there was 
with the Angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host praising God, 
and saying, 

Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peare, good will toward 
men. Luke 2:11-14 








the worl’, an’ him sich a earnes’ seemin’ young man 
too, who'd a thought it o’ him?” 

“An’,” went on Mrs. Jones triumphantly, “he’s been 
a goin’ down there ever sence he’s been pastorin’ in 
this town. He even went so fur with his hypocrisy 
as to have us goin’ down there an’ doin’ fer that or 
woman what died las’ month, jes’ like she was one 0’ 
us. An’ he called that simply, "broad minded christ:- 
anity.’” 

Mrs. Morris’ indignation knew no bounds. “An’ 
he’s tryin’ now to git ’em invited down here, so’s to 
git ’em united with us on the sly—then he can’t raise 
no objections ef he brings a Crinkleberry Lane girl 
here to be our pastor’s wife! Oh, Mis’ Jones, the 
depravity o’ the worl’ is gittin’ me so I really can’t 
sleep o’ nights fer thir‘in’ an’ prayin’ that God will 
purserve us righteous ones from the wrath that’s sure 
to come, an’ soon, too.” 


RS. JONES nodded in sympathy and satisfac- 
tion. “Times is critical shore ’nough when we 
can’t put no trust in the mos’ ’ligious seemin’ actions 
o’ our minister,” she said with sad complacency. 
“Well, we got somethin’ to fight him with, now, 
anyhow, Mis’ Jones. At the nex’ Missionary Meetin’ 
we'll tell him we positively refuse to go in with them 
Crinkleberry Lane folks. We ain’t never done it, an’ 
they’s a good many o’ us died an’ got to heaven ’thout 
it too. Our church is allus been upright, our members 
is all frien’s an’ neighbors an’ we ain’t goin’ to open 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


our doors to every Tom, Dick an’ Harry that comes 
along, neither! Bringin’ in folks as is pore, an’ fer 
all we know unmoral! Course our Saviour was pore 
but then he wa‘n't unmoral an’ maybe them folks 


+ pep 


is 








“An’ that’s jes’ how we’ll put it up to him too, Mis’ 
Morris; we'll git eroun’ to all the members o’ the 
Missionary Circle an’ tell ’em "bout it ‘fore nex’ 
Thursday. I’m shore we’ll git ’em all on our side, 
fer at least two thirds is got girls o’ they own an’ its 
my belief, ain’t none o’ ’em a goin’ to ’low no Crinkle- 
berry Lane girl to put it over their’n that a-way! 

“T’ll go to Mis’ Thompson’s an’ Mis’ Tolbot’s an’ 
they c’n pass it on to others. You go see Mis’ Reed 
an’ Mis’ Rivers as you air closest to ’em. So managin’ 
right ’twon’t be no trouble to git it eroun’ in plenty 
time ‘fore Thursday to git together if necessary, an’ 
make up jes’ what we’re goin’ to say.’ 

Mrs. Morris arose. “Well that’s settled then. It’s 
our dooty to pertec’ ourselves an’ our church an 
community pride. Lan’ knows what the church an’ 
the worl’ would come to, ef it wa’n’t fer the women; 
fer I ’low no man in Middletown saw the pastor 
ternight, er seein’ him, would a had the sense ’thout 
his wife was a backin’ him, to take steps to pertec’ 
an’ stan’ up fer his own daughter’s rights. 

“Well, I mus’ be a goin’ now, er my folks ’ll be 
gettin’ anxious.” 

“Yes, it is gittin’ late,” agreed Mrs. Jones zlanc- 
ing at the alarm clock on the shelf. “Come on out 
the front door, an’ you won’t have to walk ‘way 
’roun’ the house,’ an’ I ¢’n hol’ the light t’ll you git 
acrost the street.” 

The wind had ceased and a thin layer of snow 
covered the ground, the air was full of tiny white 
flakes that struck them sharply in the face as they 
opened the door, 

“Lan’ o’ livin’, it’s snowin’.”. Mrs. Morris paus- 
ed a moment to pull the shawl closer about her 
head and shoulders. “Look,” she cried quickly, and 
stepped back to where Mrs. Jones stood in the door- 
way. “I b’lieve I see somebody comin’ down the 
street, though I can’t make out Yer certain in this 
storm.” 

Mrs. Jones pulled her inside very quickly, and 
turning the lamp low, wrapped her apron around 
her arms and hands, for she was already shivering 
with the cold. 

“T’ll step out soon’s whatever it is gits clost 
enough, an’ speak. I spec’s its the minister comin’ 
back from Crinkleberry Lane.” 

Mrs. Jones was too excited and curious to answer 
and the faint chattering of her teeth was the only 
sound until the hurried steps came near and a 
broad shouldered form came in view. Mrs. Morris 
emerged quickly. 

“Well, good night, Mis’ Jones,” she called aloud 
as she stepped out, raising her voice for the benefit 
of the approaching pedestrian. “Well, now I don’t 
know as it’d hurt if you did hol’ that light a minute, 
v’l I git out the gate.” 


RS. JONES took the cue, and pausing only long 

enough to pretend to light the lamp, turned 
the wick up and a flood of light filled the room. She 
raised the lamp above her head so that the rays fell 
squarely on the street. Mrs, Morris was at the gate 
by this time, fumbling uncertainly at the catch when 
the man came up and stopped. 

“Good evening, ladies. Having trouble with the 
gate, Mrs. Morris?” 

Mrs. Jones returned the greeting cordially—Mrs. 
Morris looked up startled, 

“My lan’ what a turn you give me, Rev. Johnson, 
she cried nervously. “There, I do b’lieve I got it at 
last.” The gate flew open. “I allus do have trouble 
with that gate. My ain’t it turned off bad?” 

By this time she was on the walk beside him and 
the young minister turned with her in the direction 
of her home. 

“Yes, it’s a bitter night. Let me walk home with 
you, and that will relieve Mrs. Jones of having to 
light you up the street.” 

Mrs. Morris was flutteringly grateful. “Oh how 
nice of you to offer,” she said, “though I ain’t one 
mite afraid. But pore Mis’ Jones will ketch col’ 


(Continued on page 11.) 
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THE BLACK THREAD 


By John O. Griffith 
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HEN THE DRAY was loaded, Garrison, of Rillville, and a man devoted to his family, but tion, the white man asked the Negro how he liked 


Mary, and Grandma climbed on and were 

driven off to their new home, while the 

interested housewives sent up a storm of 
good-byes. Mrs. Shoffer had gone ahead to direct 
the carpeting at the new home. When the rest of 
the family arrived, all were soon engaged in setting 
things in order. 

After two days, their household goods were neatly 
and artistically arranged, and, as they looked upon 
the beautifully papered walls, they thought deeply o. 
their friends whose conditions they were attempting 
to improve. 


; eee upon their arrival at their new 
home a marked coolness has been shown by the 
neighbors to the members of the Shoffer family. When 
one of them would pass by, the women would poke 
out their heads as if trying to discover what sort of 
mortals had come to live in their midst. They taught 
their babies to remark on seeing them pass, “dare 
goes a darky.” But the fact that few children lived 
in the neighborhood, caused the newcomers to escape 
many petty annoyances which, otherwise they would 
have had to undergo. 

Who among these Vine Street residents had ever 
conceived the idea that Shoffer would live in their 
midst? Perhaps the men folks had seen him in the 
tobacco barn, laboring at his vocation. No doub: 
they had seen him in his dingy home by the rait- 
road; but the thought of Shoffer becoming their 
neighbor never entered their minds. 

Did these white people hate the Negro? If su 
their actions did not show it, for a few weeks prior 
to this, there was not a white man on Vine Street 
that would not have said that Shoffer was a model 
citizen; who would not have given Colored men en:- 
ployment at cleaning house, mowing the lawn, or 
caring for the horses, or even would have loaned Col- 
ored men money. But now they thought the Negro 
Shoffer was out of a Negro’s place. Though every- 
one on Vine Street was not of the same opinion con- 
cerning Shoffer’s right to live in the neighborhood, 
when the question loomed up, these friends maintain- 
ed silence for fear of injuring their social standing. 


tw HOSE who opposed the Colored man’s presence, 
did not hesitate to speak and act their sentiments, 
They had as their champion, Roll Mornin, a merchant 


he, like almost all white men, had the element of race 
prejudice imbedded in his soul. 

“I will rid the neighborhood of the new pest,” he 
declared, as he prepared to carry out his determina- 
tion. His plan to purchase the home of Shoffer had 
met the approval of the neighborhood. 

Garrison Shoffer’s residence was located on the cor- 
ner and Mornin was his next door neighbor. About 
five days following the arrival of the Colored family 
Mornin decided to lay his plans before them. Going 
up to the house, his knock was answered by Mr. Shof- 
fer, who invited him in with great courtesy. As the 
white man entered, many thoughts flashed througn 
Shoffer’s mind. He, apparently, was elated over the 
visit of Mornin. He was thinking that after all, his 
immediate neighbor would become his friend. But 
these thoughts were soon diverted. 


“Perhaps the folks had seen him in the tobacco 
barn, laboring at his vocation.” 





HE TWO MEN sat conversing for about halt 
an hour, commenting on their families, the weath- 
er and the coming of the Country Fair; eyeing each 
other closely, but shyly. Approaching the main ques- 


his new home. Shoffer’s answer forced upon Mornin 
the conclusion that only a high price would change 
the ownership of the property. Unwilling any longer 
to strike the bush timidly, the caller in a business-like 
manner, began to unfold the purpose of his visit. 

“I suppose you know, Mr. Shoffer,” began Mornin 
slowly but firmly, “that the neighbors around here 
are opposed to you living here.” 

“No,” replied Shoffer in surprise. “I know they’ve 
acted sorter cool, but I thought that would rub off in 
2 few days.” 

“Well, they’re pretty much worked up about it and 
we—they are preparing to make you move out,” an- 
swered Mornin, endeavoring to give seriousness to 
the situation. 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Shoffer. “I didn’t 
know that. I’ve acted like a gentleman ever since 
I’ve been in this town. I’ve never disturbed th’ peace. 
Have I bothered anyone since I’ve been here?” 

“No,” replied Mornin, rising and preparing to give 
his ultimatum, “but the best thing for you to do is 
to sell this home and get out. We—they, don’t want 
anybody but white folks to live here, so in order to get 
you out of this trouble, I’ll give you twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars for your house and lot. Now think 
over this matter for a few days,” continued Mornin, 
without waiting for a reply, “and I will come back 
to see you about it. Now you can do as you like 
but I advise you sell and move out. Good evening, 
Mr. Shoffer.” “Good evening,” replied the Colored 
man in a manner showing plainly that he had been 
disappointed by Mornin’s visit. 

As soon as he had gone, the other members of the 
family entered, desiring information on what with 
what had occurred. 

Garrison’s thoughts contrasted strangely with what 
they had been when Mornin entered. Then he was 
thinking that his neighbors would treat him kindly 
and his whole mind was centered on beautifying his 
home; and now he rather believed that was living 
among enemies, and he was undecided whether to 
continue in this work or seek an abode elsewhere. To 
return to his old home would be to humble himself 
to Jones. Shoffer thought these things over with re- 
markable rapidity, during the time that had elapsed 
when Mornin left the room and his family had en- 
tered. (Continued on page 13) 
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ELL, it doesn’t matter, by what methods she 

is to be won, I know it’s up with me. I playeda 
losing hand and lost. Worse luck, I’ve barred my- 
self out of the game and can’t come back.” Gilbert 
morosely fingered his tea cup. A serious, hopeless 
expression was upon his countenance. After an in- 
stant’s pause, he looked at Mrs. Winstead and con- 
tinued: “Fred told me this morning to run out here 
and see you this afternoon. He seemed to think that 
you could—could—well, make things a little better. 
But I don’t see what you can do or suggest that 
would help matters. I told him so, but he still in- 
sisted that I come.” 

“T really don’t see anything that I can do, either, 
Ralph. Fred has confidence in my ability as an ex- 
pert advisor because I have sometimes offered sug- 
gestions that helped him untangle some of his law 
problems. I suppose that was why he urged you 
to see me; however, I’m glad you came,” said Mra. 
Winstead. She placed her elbows upon the table, rest- 
ed her chin in the palm of her hand and gazed down 
at the floor in silent contemplation. After a moment 
she raised her eyes to Gilbert and continued: “You 
say you love Sylvia, Ralph—? Well, when you see 
her again, why not tell her so—throw it out for what 
it is worth.” 

“That’s just what I intend to do, but I know it’s 
useless; it’s like sowing seed on stony ground.” 

“When do you want to see her, Ralph?” Gilbert 
did not see the merry twinkle in Alice Winstead’s eyes. 

“I want to see her now, but of course I can’t; and 
yet I hate to face her. I feel like a convicted crim- 
inal waiting the mercy of the court.” 

“I’m sorry it’s so bad as that, Ralph,” soothed Mrs. 
Winstead. “But you say you want to see Sylvia 


THE CON QUES T —CConctudea) 


By J. Blaine Poindexter 


now? Well, you can, she’s in the drawing room.” 
At this announcement, Gilbert started in surprise, 
“Really!” he ejaculated. Mrs. Winstead continued: 
‘Yes, she came a few minutes before you did. I 
toid her I was expecting you—Fred phoned you were 
coming—and that you wanted to see me about some- 
thing, so I excused myself to talk to you. Come, let’s 
go in and I’ll leave you alone with her.” 


HEY WENT IN, and after a moment, Mrs. 

Winstead withdrew. Gilbert went over and sat 
beside Sylvia. She regarded him as indifferently 
as ever, 


“Miss Mason,” he said calmly, “we are together 
again, though I had not expected so early a meet- 
ing; however, the sooner the better. I can’t tell you 
how badly I feel over the things I said to you last 
night. Well, you’re right and—and I apologize. I 
won't have anything else to say to you after this; but 
I want you to know that I acted such a fool be- 
cause I love you and want you. If I didn’t love 
you sc and want you so badly for my own always, 
I wouldn’t care a snap whether we were friends or 
not. And if you never speak to me again I shall 
just go on loving you—and—and—O, well, there’s no 
need of saying anything more.” 

Gilbert without touching Sylvia, arose. She arose 
also and smiling, stood close to him, her fingers touch- 
ing his arm and her eyes, aglow with new light, raised 
to his face. 


“Do you really love me?” she asked softly. Gil- 
bert too surprised for immediate speech, simply star- 
ed at her. “And,” she continued, “do you want me 
much?” 


oe 


Gilbert, finding speech at last, cried out: “Oh, yes, 
yes! if you only knew how much!” 

“Well, you can have me,” Gilbert heard as if in 
a dream. 


“But—but the things I said to you—” he stam- 
mered. 


“I was glad you said them. I knew all the time 
you were that kind of a man; so many people haa 
told me. And I wanted you because you were as I 
was—because you loved the things I loved—and— 
and were straight with women and girls.” 


“Well, if you wanted me, why did you treat me 
the way you did?” queried Gilbert doubtfully. 

“T had to, Ralph, that was the only way I could 
get you. You never would have loved me had I 
acted otherwise; your interest would never have been 
aroused. It was Alice’s plan; she suggested it and 
I adopted it. She knew how it would affect you. But 
if you hadn’t told me that you loved me, I would 
have remained the same and just gone on loving 
you.” 

A light of happiness flooded Gilbert’s countenance. 
“Oh, Sylvia, my darling, I’m glad, glad! he ex- 
claimed. 

He caught the girl in his arms. He pressed her 
queenly slender form closely to him; he felt the cling- 
ing of her arms about his neck, the pressing of her 
lips to his own; and the room seemed to whirl about 
him. 

“But, Sylvia, what about that flaw?” he asked smil- 
ing. 

She laughed. “Oh, you did nothing but favor a 
married woman with a ride home at her request.” 
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HEY called him a hard man—this antagonist 
of deformity and disease, who had for the 





past fifteen years, opened men’s bodies and 

taken out whatever threatened to kill; who 
had given people new skin and put fresh blood into 
their veins; who, by virtue of his novel skill, had 
caused many to scarcely remember the sad years ot 
their crooked bodies and useless legs; who, it was 
claimed, could, by some magic performance with the 
skull, actually banish insanity and idiocy and make 
honest men out of thieves. Yet, with all this well- 
deserved chorus of praise, they called him a hard man. 

But was he hard? Perhaps he owed this delinea- 
tion of his character largely to his general appear- 
ance. His face was memorable for much. The 
steady glow of his eyes; the irresistable cast of his 
whole expression individual to the last degree, was 
true to the spirit behind it. Terribly intense, ter- 
ribly determined, terribly difticult to deflect or to 
defeat was Dr. Hilliard; and he was hard, hard as 
iron—hammered close and smooth on the anvil of 
poverty and agony of labor and cutting disappoint- 
ments and grinding pain. 

If any man can be excused for being hard, it ought 
to be the physician. Having spent years dissecting 
and analyzing the human body, he has a tendency to 
regard it as just so much material. In his career, 
his daily contact with dishonest men, a constant serv- 
ice for ingrates, makes him lose sight of that spirit- 
ual part of man. Nothing turns a man’s heart to 
stone sooner than constant dealing with men who are 
ungrateful, and dishonest; men who take all and give 
nothing; men who dodge and shirk and lie rather than 
pay an honest debt; men who seem grateful enough 
when first liberated from pain or snatched from an 
untimely death by virtue of medical skill, but who, 
as soon as health and strength is regained, seem 
forgetful of the priceless service and willfully for- 
get the kindest and most benevolent of men—the 
doctor. 


IFTEEN years before, Dr. Hilliard had come to 
the town, young, poor and without prestige, his 
office in a mean quarter, his only patients those who 
would not pay—a miserable practice, merely meand- 
ering about the streets in a cheap buggy in mock 
response to calls; living his days in constant agonies 
of fear lest remunerative work should never come. 
All this had passed away, brought about by the 
accomplishment of that star miracle of bringing 
back to life a child presumably dead; then the way 
had suddenly loomed to the dizzy summit of success. 
But Dr, Hilliard’s previous experience had not failed 
to leave its indelible mark upon him, making him 
seem hard. 


T WAS CHRISTMAS EVE—a snowy, sparkling, 

crisp, biting Christmas Eve; the kind which turns 
the cheek of the healthy and the happy into ruddy 
glow; but which pinches and shrivels and sharpens 
the face of the poor and miserable—shriveling the 
heart of the poverty stricken into a knot of despair. 

Dr. Hilliard walked up and down in his warm 
drawing room, restless and tired—so tired that he 
could not rest: He was just from the hospital where 
he had carved portential death out from the frame 
of a stricken man. His mind was going over that 
scene again, the poor anesthetized mortal on the op- 
erating table, the white clad physicians and nurses 
standing about, the awful suspense,—and then the 
victory. 

“Come in!” he cried sharply, irritably at a knock 
on the door. 

“A man to see you, Doctor.” 

“Well, who is it Jim?” he asked in a rasping voice. 

“Mr. Blake, Doctor.” 

“Not Bill Blake! What does he want of me at 
this time of night?” 

“It’s his little girl—dying, he says.” 

“Curse him! What’s the matter with her?” 

“Diphtheria, he says, Doctor.” 

“Show him in.” 

Blake shambled in, snow covered and shivering 
from his long ride. He bore an air of mingled grief 
and apology. 

“My little Moll is dyin’,” he said. 
diphtherie Doc’.” 
rough hands. 

“And you have the cheek and brass to come snivel- 
ing here to me again, after I’ve treated your wife 


“I’m afeard it’s 
He crumbled his cap in his big, 


PASS IT ON—A Christmas Story 


By Maggie Shaw Fullilove. 








and mended the broken bones of your host of brats 
all these years without a penny of pay—no thanks, 
and not even immunity from your insolent brass. You 
fool! Do you think I’m going to drive fifteen miles 
through this winter night to save one of your kids! 
You get out of here before I kick you out!” 

“But Doc’.” 

“Out of here at once!” 

“But Doc’ my wife says for you to come, or there 
is no hope fer our Molly,—an’ my wife ’ll sholy die 
if Molly dies.” 

“Out! I don’t care a rap for any single one of 
you. Get somebody else whom you will pay!” he shout- 
ed after the bent figure of the beaten countryman. 

After Blake departed, Dr. Hilliard continued his 
restless pacing to and fro. 


| hy WAS MIDNIGHT and piercingly cold outside,— 
and Christmas Eve! Despite the rateness of tne 
hour, Dr, Hilliard did not retire, but stretched him- 
self before the warm fire. Suddenly the sound of 
sleigh bells tinkled on the icy air. It might have 
been St. Nicholas on his wonderful journey to the 
children of men—who knows? Anyway the sound 
brought back to Dr. Hilliard, memory of the many 
Christmases that had come and gone in his life— 
most of them empty and many of them bitter and 
colorless. Yet in the midst of them there was always 
one which stood out from the rest and shone resplend- 
ent. On that Christmas Day many years ago, there 
had occurred an incident which many might regard 
as trivial, but to Dr. Hilliard it was immense. 

A passing sleigh full of laughing young people 
had frightened his horse causing him to break loose. 
The animal] dashed off down the street at break-neck 
speed, carrying behind him the precious brand new 
buggy which had taken all of Dr. Hilliard’s earnings 
to purchase after a year’s tramping about town on 
foot. This cheap buggy was a golden chariot, and 
the lean bay horse was a priceless steed. Dr. Hilliard 
had rushed out of the house just in time to see his 
precious team disappearing around the nearest cor- 
ner. He followed as fast as he could, his heart re- 
duced to lowest despair at what he knew would be 
his loss. 

Far down the avenue the animal dashed, when sur- 
denly there occurred something which was to him a 
miracle. All in an instant a figure leaped at the 
horse—leaped and clung to the bridle, finally bring- 
ing the horse to a halt without injury to any one or te 
the precious buggy. His heart was overflowing witn 
the deepest gratitude he had ever felt. Dr. Hilliara 
praised the boy who was a mere lad, and reaching 
into his pocket, was about to reward him with a 
dollar—the last in his possession, when the brave little 
lad declined the proffered pay, saying with great 
pride in his young strength, “Oh that’s nothing: I 
don’t want any pay, sir. This is Christmas, you 
know. Before the day is gone you may have an op- 
portunity to do something similar for somebody else. 
If not this Christmas, some other Christmas you 
may. Whenever this opportunity comes, pass it on, 
sir; Merry Christmas.” Then like a flash the boy 
was gone, 


a Ree the memory of that Christmas had cast 
its magic spell over the heart of Dr. Hilliard, 
carrying with it a persuasive, lovable spirit that be- 
witched him. 

Before he was aware of it that same spirit was 
upon him. Verily a wonder worker is this Christmas 
spirit. It wings its way into every nook and corner 
it casts its spell over all. It sings its song of cheer 
in the darkest corners, sends its mystic message of 
good will even in the battle trenches, and even throws 
a gleam into the prison cell. It waves its magic wand 
and sends all children into fairy land. It bids the 
selfish and hard hearted forget themselves and think 
of others. 

Dr. Hilliard got up from his chair of comfort, wens 
to the window and looked out. What a cold bitter 
Christmas Eve! Who could blame him from shrink- 
ing to make a journey on such a night? But still he 
did not retire. The lad who had saved the buggy 
on that Christmas day had said, “Pass it on.” That 
lad, as young as was, had already discovered the 
blessedness of giving, the value of thinking of others 
first, 

Pass it on! 
liard’s ears. 


The words kept ringing in Dr. Hil- 
Here was his opportunity. A greater 


chance had never before presented itself to him. And 
at Christmas time charity is really sweet, it loses 
condescension, and folks of all degrees are drawn to- 
gether by common ties. 


EMORY of little Moll forced itself upon his 

mind,—little Moll, frail, sad and sweet looking. 
In spite of her quaint oldish face, Moll possessed a sort 
of beauty which stirred the heart. Her remarkably 
bright eyes were often full of tender, wistful pathetic, 
yearning, which no other faces can reveal like the 
little dusky faces of hard used Colored children. 

Dr. Hilliard remembered distinctly his last sight 
of her. It was on a hot July day when he went ous 
tc see her mother who was delirious with fever. He 
recalled that, as he set out upon that long journey 
he had noted how close and warm the day was; how 
argosies of frail creamy clouds with saffron shadows 
floated in the still upper air, which was of that pe- 
culiar blue that betokens turbid ether, and hints at 
thunder storms. Then, as he rode along within a 
mile of the cabin the storm broke loose, drenching 
him to the skin before he had time to provide any 
protection. He remembered Moll’s motherly little 
hands, all berry stained, and pricked, burned ana 
knotted with toil, her arched lips and swarthy face, 
pathetic in its eagerness to comfort the poor, weit 
Doctor-man. 

He recalled the untiring efforts of this child-wo- 
man, who during her mother’s illness, washed, cooked, 
sewed, ironed, chopped wood, fed the pigs, milked, 
tended the smaller children and nursed the sick wo- 
man—carrying out the Doctor’s orders to the very 
letter. And now little Moll lay dymg on Christmas 
Eve—helpless and dying, this little mother child 
of ten, this little denizen of the hedge rows and black- 
berry thickets, this prop and stay of a toppling home 
lay dying on Christmas Eve. 


UDDENLY Dr. Hilliard pressed the electric but- 
ton. “Get the big car ready—lose no time, quick 
now!” he ordered the sleepy chauffeur. 

Dr. Hilliard stepped into the hall, examined the 
contents of his medicine case, selected some medical 
and surgical paraphernalia from the cabinet of shin- 
ing instruments, and packed them into the bag. It 
took but a few moments for him to slip on his fur- 
lined overshoes, wrap a heavy woolen scarf around his 
neck, don a great warm overcoat and hat. Standing 
outside in the cold, bitter wind, he waited for the car 
in restless impatience. 

All about the lonely dark cabin in the woods on 
that night of Christmas Eve, the feathery, muffling 
snow fell. Within those narrow confines a little child 
lay dying. There in the lonely cabin, the mother bent 
over little Moll. The light in the room coming from 
a dim, tin lamp showed the mother over the struggling 
child, and showed bottles, spoons and glasses on the 
table. Obviously much had been done to arrest the 
awful disease, such as dosing, ice-packing, etc., but 
seemingly all those devices and medicines, like the 
mother’s wild prayers had failed. 

Often she strained her ears to catch a sound 9 
the doctor’s coming, hoping that he would forget her 
husband’s_ shiftless irresponsibility and come for 
Moll’s sake. Surely he would remember little Molly, 
their eldest child whom he had praised for her skill 
in nursing. Recalling more clearly her husband’s 
neglect of the doctor’s bills, she began to despair and 
to wish she had gone for the doctor herself. She 
would have brought him or died. 


M IDNIGHT passed. Moll’s breathing became 
more difficult. Cradled in a crucible, Moll’s 
spirit was not easily daunted, still less easily van- 
quished. The fight she had made was almost super- 
human in its pathetic tenacity, About two o’clock in 
the morning the child’s spirit began to yield. The ral- 
lies became less frequent and finally stopped. Then 
the final struggle began. 

A noise of shuffling footsteps was heard. The daz- 
ed mother flew to the door, only to meet the frozen, 
foolish stare of her husband—alone! The man was a 
failure—the very woof of his life was a failure. Back 
to the bed the agonized mother flew to discover some- 
thing that sent her grief wrung heart down to its 
lowest depths. The dear little face was growing 
blue-black! 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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Ox FOR A WINTER DAY 





904 — Beet- 
root velour is 
the material 
used in this 
coat. The fur 
band trims the 
collar; almost 
any color. 
$19.75. 


904—A wide | 
brimmed cloth- 
of-gold hat 
faced with 
black velvet. A 
Clinkscale 
model at $7.50. 


905 — A 
small red vel- 
vet hat of the 
“mushr o om” 
variety. From 
Mme.  Clink- 
scale. $4.95. 
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905 — Black 
broadcloth coat 
with collar and 
trimmings of 
seal plush. In 
almost any col- 
or. $27.50. 


906—Coat of 
dark green 
cloth — plush 
collar. In sev- 
eral materials 
and colors. 
$25.00. 





906—Gray 
velvet hat, 
slightly droop- 
ing brim. From 
Mme, Morgan. 
$4.95. 





What They Are Wearing - - 





HE Autumn and Winter fashions have already 
assumed a de‘inite shape, so that we really Know 
now what is smart. The slender silhouette is firmly 
established,—the slender lines are the pivot upon 
which all fashion revolves this winter. The chemise 
frock is still in favor. If possible, its lines are 
straighter, bolder than ever. There isn’t much doubt, 
however, that this style must depart before long. 
The draped skirt is really interesting. It simply 
must be of perfect design to be a success. The 
tunic skirts are pleasing too, and many of them are 
medieval in their straightness and they are trimmed 
but slightly, A very piquant type of the slender 
silhouette is achieved by pulling the fullness from 
the front to the back, which gives a pulled-in look 
about the feet. Sometimes there is a bit of drapery 
at the back, near the top. Frequently these skirts 
are absurdly narrow at the feet, then suddenly burst 
into an exaggerated bustle at the top. Cleverly ex- 
ecuted, this type of skirt is unquestionably pretty. 
The three-piece suit is a pleasant adjunct to any 
wardrobe. It can be worn on so many occasions, 
and will tide over almost any daytime event no mat- 
ter whether it is sudden or expected. If it is elab- 
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orate it may be worn in the evening as a restaurant 
gown, or for informal dinner wear. The three piece 
suit has always been considered a luxury, but this 
year it is being put to so many uses that like the 
two-piece suit, it may be classed as a necessity. 

Blouses are important. The choice should be care- 
fully made because the wrong blouse will spoil the 
most charming suit. Be sure to choose a color that 
is becoming and also one that looks well with the 
suit for which it is chosen. 

Coats are of so much consequence! Most of them 
are long, of course,—full length to the bottom of 
the dress. For mid-winter wear we have pom-pon, 
fur fabrics closely resembling Persian lamb, mole, 
beaver, leopard skin, chinchilla and there is even an 
imitation seal, These are used alone or in combina- 
tion with broadcloth, wool velour, Bolivia cloth and 
other heavy materials that closely rival furs in both 
appearance and warmth. Soft taffetas, peau ce 
cygne and pussy willow make excellent linings for 
these coats. For dress wear, of course, the coat is 
lined full length. Winter sports coats, however, are 
only lined to the waist, or else they are not lined at 
all. Water proof materials are always used, and 





they are usually heavy and durable for they must 
withstand the weather and rough wear. 


There are rows and rows of buttons on some of 
the new models, and they are certainly not for use 
because the fastenings are all underneath the but- 
tons. In many instances these buttons are taking 
the place of the buckles that have been used so ex- 
tensively in the past few seasons. 

The day of brilliant colors is waning. Indee@ 
black and the more sombre colors will be worn all 
winter, to correspond with the serious mood of the 
times. Costumes of one color will be the thing, and 
for variation the materials will be figured, tucked, 
button-trimmed and even three or four different 
materials may be used in one costume, but they will 
be more or less varying shades of the same color. 


Mid-winter hats are large, drooping, and mostly 
black. The crowns are soft, and the trimming un- 
usually simple. Ostrich seems to be gaining in 
favor, but when used, it is used very sparingly. 
Velvet, of course, holds its own this year, but in ad- 
dition cloth of silver and gold, and even broadcloth 
are being used extensively by the milliner. 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





IX hundred and seventy-eight new army officers 
have been added to the U. S. Army. These are 
the men who have been in training in Ft. Des Moines 
all summer. They were given their commissions the 
15th of October and most of them sent out immediate- 
ly to train the drafted men for service. One hundred 
and sixty were commissioned captains, 320 first lieu- 
tenants, and 198 second lieutenants. These new of- 
ficers have already subscribed $75,000 to the Liberty 
Loan, and they will give more if necessary, 


One glass plant in Ohio hired thirty-five Colored 
girls as skilled laborers temporarily, just to see what 
they could do. They are so pleased with the experi- 
ment that they have decided to keep them perman- 
ently and hire 150 more. They state that the Colorea 
girls work better than the white, and they take to the 
work and learn it better than the men. 


The Wilson Surgical Hospital and Training School 
for Colored nurses was opened in Memphis, Tenn., 
during Uctober. It has been further announced that 
this new hospital will have free clinics every Tuesday 
and Friday. 


The school board of Terrebonne Parish, La., has 
created a fund of $10,000 to be used in building new 
Colored schools. Seven thousand dollars of this 
amount comes from a special tax voted upon for the 
purpose and the other $3,000 is a gift of Julius 
Rosenwald. The buildings will be ready for the open- 
ing session of 1918-19. The board is in favor of 
lengthening the school term and employing skilled 
Coiored teachers. 


More than 1,800 persons participated in the Col- 
ored Silent Parade held in Providence, R. I., during 
October. Every courtesy was accorded to the march- 
ers by the throngs of white people who witnessed 
it and the press spoke in words of high commenda- 
tion of the parade. 


After many months of careful planning, the Ameri- 
can Alliance has begun a campaign to organize every 
many, woman and child of Negro birth in the Unitea 
States into one great federation. It is to be non- 
partisan, non-sectarian and will have no white back- 
ing. Neither will it receive aid in any form from 
white people. These people believe that he Negro can 
bbe a success if all his interests and efforts are united. 
They hope to have one million members by the first 
of February. 


Among the interesting events in Denver, Colo., 
during October, was the recital of Mme. Lillian Jeter 
Davis. The program consisted of piano selections as 
well as readings from Dunbar and other masters in 
the world of letters, 


Mme. Patti Brown has been trilling large audiences 
in New York, Pennsylvania and other points east 
lately. In New York she was assisted by Charles 
Waters, a tenor of local fame, and the choir of the 
Union Bethel Church. 


Under the direction of Channing H. Tobias, sec- 
retary of the International committee of Y. M. C. A. 
for Colored students of America are planning a re- 
lief fund for Colored soldiers. Meetings are being 
held in all the colleges and schools for the purpose 
of interesting every student in the cause, They 
hope to raise $1,000,000 as a supplement to the 
$35,000,000 fund to be raised by the War Work Coun- 
cil for the relief of men in prison cams abroad as 
well as for the work of the Y. M. C. A. for the troops 
at home. 


Mme. Frances E. Motin scored a success recentty 
when she appeared in recital in Boston, Mass. The 
program consisted of a number of dramatic scenes 
and recitations all of which won the hearty applause 
of a critical audience. Mme, Motin was assisted on 
the program by Mary Wigglesworth, soprano, wh) 
sang most pleasingly, and Adeline C. Washington, 
pianist. Charles J. Harris was accompanist on this 
occasion. 


Two Colored companies have been mustered into 
service in New Jersey, one in Jersey City and another 
in Atlantic City. This is the first time in the history 
of the state that Colored people have been repre- 
sented in military affairs. 


The “Fighting Tenth” subscribed liberally to the 
Liberty Loan. These loyal Colored men raised nearly 
$120,000. They consider it a ¢00d investment as well 
as a chance to show the world that they are just 
as will ing to give their dollars in the cause of Lib- 
erty as they are to give their lives. 


The Committee of Ten Thousand is a new organiz- 
zation in Chicago, the purpose of which is to “clean 
up Chicago” especially the second ward in that citv 
which is thickly populated with Colored people. Mem- 
bers of this committee are trying to better the mora’, 
living and industrial conditions of not only the new- 
comers to the city, but the old residents there as well. 
They are also on the lookout for signs, plays, pic- 
tures or anything else that might be objectionable 
to the Colored people. Matters of this sort are 
brought to the attention of the proper authorities for 
correction. 


A national organization, known as the Soldiers’ 
Comfort Committee was organized in Washington, D. 
C., recently for the purpose of raising $2,000,000 for 
the comfort and relief of the soldiers and their de- 
pendents. Prof. Kelly Miller, dean of Howard Uni- 
versity was elected president, J. C. Napier of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., national treasurer and Ralph W, Tyler, 
of Columbus, Ohio, national secretary. A board of 
directors has been chosen on which there is a repre- 
sentative from every state. This organization be- 
lieves that since various white organizations are sys- 
tematically raising funds for the relief of their sol- 
diers it is only right that the Colored people should 
do something for their 80,000 lghting men. 


Among the institutions remembered in the will of 
Mrs. Maria Antoinette Evans, of Boston, Mass., are 
Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes, the former re- 
ceiving $100,000 and the latter $25,000. 


Mme. Florence Cole-Talbert, the Prima Donna lyric 
soprano and her husband, Prof. W. P. Talbert, ap- 
peared in recital in St. Louis, Mo., in November. 
They were assisted by local talent. 





Begin the New Year Right 


By Reading the January issue of 


THE HALF-CENTURY 


The Coming Issues Will Be Better Than 
Ever; Splendid Articles by Famous Writ- 
ers, Clean Fiction by Favorite Colored 
Authers, Advance Styles, Kitchen Econo- 
my and Many Other Splendid Features. 
Den’t Miss a Single Number. Subscribe 
Today. 





Mme. Carolyn Montgomery, contralto soloist, and 
Mme. Venzella Newsome-Jones, dramatic reader, as- 
sisted by local talent, appeared in recital in Pitts- 
burgh early in November. The large and appreci- 
ative audience that greeted these artists is the best 
tribute to their ability. 


The distinction of being the first Colored Assembly- 
man in the state of New York falls to Edward A. 
Johnson, lawyer, real estate broker, and former edu- 
cator. He was elected in the Nineteenth assembly 
district on the Republican-Fusion ticket, defeating his 
Tammany opponent by 323 votes. 


Mosaic Templars of America, who have already 
subscribed $80,000 to the Liberty Loan, are working 
hard to raise $100,000 for that purpose before the 
first of December. A great many other Colored or- 
ganizations are helping America to win the war with 
their liberal subscriptions. 


T. Thomas Fortune, well known in the newspaper 
world, had been appointed as assistant director and 
secretary of the Negro Welfare Bureau in New Jer- 
sey. This is a new department created for the pur- 
pose of looking after the interests of members of 
the race who have come north in search of work. It 
is under the supervision of the Department of Labor. 


The decision of the Supreme Court that segrega- 
tion is unconstitutional, makes it possible for a Color- 
ed man to live in any section of Louisville, Ky., that 
he wishes to. Previous to this decision, Colored 
people were segregated in that city. 


Thomas W. Fleming, an attorney in Cleveland, O., 
has been re-elected councilman. This is the third 
time that he has been elected and his plurality is al- 
ways very large. 


One large auto concern in Chicago employs more 
than 150 Colored women as car washers. They turn 
out a clean car every three minutes. The work of 
these women is highly satisfactory and more are 
being employed every day. They wear overalls and 
caps just as the men do when they are at work. 


An effort is being made by the publishers of Booker 
T. Washington’s book, “Up From Slavery,” to have 
it placed in the schools of the country, both white 
and Colored, 


As we go to press, Colored voters in New York 
are hopeful that J. C. Thomas, Jr., the Colored can- 
didate for alderman, will win out in the final count. 
Just at present he seems to have lost by a small mar- 
gin, but they hope that the votes of the soldiers 
will be sucicient to change this. 


The Louisiana State Railway Association, we are 
told, has given the railroads operating in that state 
until May first of next year to clean up the cars for 
Colored people. Heretofore they have been dirty, 
and lacking in accommodations, but in the future 
both races will have the same accommodations. These 
conditions will certainly be hailed with joy by the 
Colored travelers. 


The appearance of women letter carriers on the 
streets, and women clerks in the postal service gives 
a ray of hope to the Colored women in America, for 
ii means that there are some good positions open to 
them if they are willing to qualify. 


England recently awarded military medals to three 
Colored men; Lance-Corporal Thomas N. Alexander 
of British Guiana, and Private J. Walker of the West 
Indian Contingency for exceptional coolness and de- 
votion to duty. The Royal Humane Society’s medal 
has been awarded to Private D, C. Babb of the British 
West Indies, for rescuing two officers from a rough 
sea in Egypt. 


Anderson Anatomical Hall, the new addition to Me- 
harry Medical College, was dedicated recently. This 
new structure is the gift of Dr. J. W. Anderson and 
wife, of Dallas, Texas, a graduate of that school, 
who gave $10,000 to the institution for that purpose. 


Announcement has been made that the Government 
School of Telegraphy will open a class in one of the 
night schools in St. Louis for the benefit of Colored 
men there who wish to take up the work for the 
United States Signal Service. Instruction will be 
free to any young man with a grammar school edu- 
cation or better. 





STICKS TO HER WORD 

Judge—‘How old are you?” 

Witness (lady) —“Thirty.” 

Judge—“Thirty, you gave that same age to this 
court three years ago.” 

Witness—“‘Yes, Judge, I’m not one of those per- 
sons who says one thing today and another tomor- 
row.” 





NOW THEN 
Tourist—(Philandering) “And how is the milk- 
maid?” 
Milkmaid—* ’Tain’t made. 
cow.” 


It’s drawn from the 
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HRISTMAS ninc- 





teen-seventeen is 
essentially differ- 
ent in 





many, 
many ways from Chris<- 
mas in other years. In 


the first place, economy; 
must be the keynote to 
everything this year. 
Even those who are for- 
tunate enough to possess 
the wherewith to buy 
costly gifts for their 
friends should refrain 
from doing so, because 
there is so much suffering 
this year, and so many 
good uses to which we 
may put our money thav 
it is worse than foolish 
to waste it on those who 
are not in need of the 
things we give them. 

Still there are some 
that will feel that they 
just must give something 
to the members of the 
family and a few intimate 
friends, even though that 
something is the merest 
trifle. These little gifts 
need cost but a trilie 
but they can be made to 
be very attractive indeed. 
The hand-made gift, no 
matter how simple, carries 
with it an intrinsic value 
that makes it far more 
precious to the recipient 
than the purchased gift of 
far greater cost. 


UST think how pleased 
some little bride would 
be to receive a set of linen 
napkins like the one 


shown in Fig. 1. [tS 


wouldn’t take very long to embroider the initial oi | 


them and the cost of the linen for half a dozen 
would not be great. 


Serviceable indeed is the breakfast cloth shown 
(Fig. 2). Best of all it may also be used as a tray 
cloth. How cheerful the invalid would feel all day if 
this pretty cloth covered the tray. Both the break- 
fast cloth and the doily shown would be beautiful em- 
broidered in colors. If natural colored linen is used 
rich browns, green, red, deep blues and brilliant yei- 
lows should be used in combination for the embroid- 
ery. If a white linen is used, then the lighter blues, 
pink and pale shades of green and yellow make the 
prettier combinations. 

The guest towel is an important item to most house- 
wives, The one shown (Fig. 4) is white, of course, 
and has a four-inch border of pink crochet on the 
edge. 


OW what girl could help being delighted with 
the beautiful yoke shown? (Fig. 6.) Justi to 


look at it you’d think it was awfully hard to make, 
wouldn’t you Well, it isn’t at all, and you’d be sur- 
prised to know how quickly it can be made if you 




















WHAT TO GIVE A MAN 
Books, bathrobe, belt, belt-buckle, cap, gloves, 
muffler, handkerchiefs, hat, hosiery, ties, house- 
coat, pajamas, shirts sweater, knife, razor, Lib- 
erty Bonds, card case, fountain pen, watch, 
watch-guard, traveling bag, signet ring, ash 
tray, tobacco jar, tie-clasp, umbrella, cuff-links, 
book ends, camera, Bible, book-mark and cutter, 
dog, subscription to his favorite magazine. 


FOR A BOY 
Books, Liberty Bond, sweater, fountain pen, 
handkerchiefs, neckwear, umbrella, skates, book 
ends, camera, watch, Bible, clothing, fur cap, 
gloves, mechanical toys, stationery, signet ring, 
dog. 





WHAT TO GIVE A SOLDIER 


Bible with soft leather binding, Liberty Bona, 
pipe, smokes, home-made candy, sweater, foun- 
tain pen, military watch, bath robe, pajamas, 
books, magazines, camera, comfort kit, aviation 
helmet, wristlets, sleeveless sweater, muffler, 


warm socks, warm blankets, stationery. 


FOR BUSY FINGERS 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS THAT C 


OST BUT A TRIFLE | 








Sn pretty. 











oe 


work faithfully in all 
your spare moments. In 
white, pink, blue, lavender 
or ecru it would be beuu- 
tiful for a nightgown, un- 
derslip, corset cover or 


chemise. Then there is a 
pretty pair of garters to 
match (Fig. 5). The rub- 
ber in them is covered 
with satin to match the 
color of the crochet, and 
they are finished with biz 
bows of satin. The same 
pattern is used for the 
bag (Fig. 7). It would 
make an excellent party 
bag, or could be used for 
a thousand and one things 
in the boudoir. 





HERE are so many 

other pretty things 
that may be made for 4 
very small sum, and a l:- 
tle liesure, that it 
wouldn’t be possible for 
us to picture or name 
them all. But by way of 
suggestion we might say 
that almost any woman 
from sixteen to one hun- 
dred and sixteen would 
appreciate one of those 
nice, big, roomy knitting 
bags we see so frequently, 
They may be made of at- 
most any material and in 
almost any color combina- 
tion. Silks and cretonnes 
seem to be the most pov- 
ular just now, but those in 
mercerized poplin and art 
erash _ embroidered in 
bright colors, either woot 
or silk are equally as 
Entirely new is 
knitted knitting bag in the Allied colors. It’s prac- 
tical too, because it will wear well and wash well and 
it won’t crush up and soil as quickly as those made 
of the lighter fabrics. 

Almost any baby would appreciate a nice woolen 
hood and socks and a nice, warm shawl or knitted 
sack would bring many an hour's comfort to the in- 
valid or the aged. 

And the sweater,—that’s an ideal gift for almos: 
any one. Sleeveless, collarless sweaters may be knit 
in a short time, and they are almost indispensable 
for wear under the coat that is just a trifle too thin 
for the very severe weather. Knitted and crochetted 
tams are splendid for sports wear. These may be 
made to match the sweater or the scarf and they 
are quite the nicest thing ever for the school girl. 

If you can’t knit or crochet or embroider, there’s 
the soldiers. They can use innumerable warm ja- 
jamas, bathrobes, and other sick comforts as well as 
books, and games to while away the long hours dur- 
ing convalescense. Never, never has there been so 
much for busy fingers to do as there is this year. 


WHAT TO GIVE A WOMAN 
Blouses, materials for making garmeni:, 





books, plants, flowers, gloves, manicure set, sud- 
scription to her favorite magazine, Liberty 
Bonds, purse, card case, fountain pen, framed 
picture, watch, piano, phonograph, dresser ser, 
handkerchiefs, candy, stationery, umbrella, 
camera, clock, thermos bottle, Bible, book mark 
and cutter, desk set, fan, furs, perfume, kitchen 
utensils, dinner set, napkins, tablecloths, silver- 
ware, clothing. 


FOR A GIRL 


Liberty Bond, dolls, books, fountain pen, 
handkerchiefs, umbrella, rain-coat, skates, cam- 
era, watch, Bible, hair ribbons, shoes, clothing, 
furs, sweater and cap to match, writing desk 
stationery, toys. 














Are You Wonder- 
ing What to Give 
for Christmas? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without deay. 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write us for any book you want. 








What Will Your 
Christmas Be 
Without Music 


Then make your Christmas Cheer- 
ful by ordering now 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 


5244 State Street 


Chicago, Ill. 





WE HAVE SOME 
MONEY FOR YOU 


If You Can Write Good 
Short Stories Dealing 
With Colored Life 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
love and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a story let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicago 
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PROGRESS 


By Dr, M. A. Majors 








Dr. M, A. Majors 


T IS VERY WELL to pause, oc- 

casionally and note our progress. 

It is well to cast anchor in deep 

sea and note the ebbs and flows 
of the tide, keeping a watchful eye 
on the compass to determine our posi- 
tion. It is well to watch the barometer 
in order to see how well we cope witn 
the times,—to take inventory in order 
to assure ourselves of the goods we 
have in stock. 


Fifty years of steady growth have 
not given us a Croesus in the scale of 
wealth, as the world values money, but 
they have lifted us out of squalor and 
poverty. Fifty years have not given 
us a Pestalozzi nor a Gladstone, but 
they have brought us to the place 
where the torch of enlightenment can 
be seen from every school and college. 
Fifty years have not emphasized to 
any great extent, our prowess in com- 
mercial life, where competition, as- 
tounding and bewildering to the imag- 
ination, strives for mastery in the 
fields of trade; and yet, we have a 
chain of banks, factories, and general 
supply houses of multiplied varieties, 
advertising the resources of our racial 
effort, that are worthy of our pride. 

It is remarkable that we have had 
heart and spirit to aspire to any up- 
ward effort. It is wonderful that in 
so short a time a race long ill-used 
and oppressed should have won any 
kind of prestige. 


N OUR STRUGGLES we have had 

to overcome a multitude of forces 
within our own ranks, racial mistrust, 
lack of faith, religious bigorty, moral 
turpitude, insolence, hatred, contempt, 
mischief, envy, jealousy, lying, stealing, 
and many others of less magnitude, 
each one a terrible hindrance to stal- 





wart effort, acting as a discouraging 
factor to general aspiration to do, to 
have and to be. 

And yet, in fifty years, we have in 
part, shaken loose the barnacles o1 
the prejudice and infamy of racial 
caste; we have surmounded the diffi- 
culties that lay athwart our path, ana 
all about us,—difficulties that for the 
most part were of our own making, the 
results of our racial stupidity and sto- 
lid racial indifference. 


We have been for fifty years remov- 
ing the wreckage and waste made by 
the Civil War, when every form of 
human depravity reached its most 
acute pinnacle, when love was almost 
blotted from the heart of man and gain 
seemed to be the dominant monster of 
ruthless, human incentive. It was then 
that the clock of human ambition 
seemed to be turning backward. The 
Negro gained his freedom, freedom in 
the form of trying on his own initia- 
tive to be a man. Emancipation did 
not bring him freedom, for education 
is the only liberator. Even at this peri- 
od of his progress, he is only in part 
free. He is as deeply involved in 
slavery as he was when he had to rise 
by the five o’clock horn of the over- 
seer, if after a hard day’s toil he fool- 
ishly spends what he makes without 
proving by determined effort that he 1s 
an integral factor in the race scheme 
of permanent progress and develop- 
ment. 


UR PROGRESS must be noted 

then, by our ability to acquire 
wealth and education; our independ- 
ence is to be the natural consequence. 
Without this indefatigable element in 
the sober consciousness of the race, 
we are but little removed from sla- 
very,—bondage of both head and 
heart. 

Wealth and education then, must da- 
termine our status. They fix up a 
condition in our race life for the de- 
velopment of other prerequisite forces 
necessary to a well ordered people. 

They are the forerunners of the fit- 
ness of things calculated to wring the 
joy out of real life. 

Our present day determinations along 
the spiritual and hence the religious 
planes of life, will be governed by our 
progress and intellectual development. 
As we become more able to grasp situ- 
ations, analyze difficult problems of 
theology and the Bible, the religious 
joys of consecrated humanity will un- 
fold themselves. The world becomes 
spread out before the eyes of the in- 
telligent as one splendid panorama,— 
a veritable phantasmagoria. In the 
fullness of verified truth, the world 


itself ceases to be narrow and small, 
but becomes for us a great breathing 
space for the respiration of goodness, 
truth and duty. 


N FIFTY YEARS we have achievea 

much that was not expected of us. 
In fifty years, the Caucasian race has 
failed utterly in the noblest attributes 
of Christ who said: “J beseech thee to 
ilove one another.” 


The status of the present day Negro 
has begun to be seen and watched with 
a spirit of curiosity; curiosity which 
in many instances is fiendish, in oth- 
ers a sort of insipid, vulgar intoler- 
ance. 

We could not do justice to our theme 
should we undertake to enumerate the 
rapidly developing phases of our race 
life in America; we have simply skim- 
med over the surface of our great world 
struggle in accomplishments far great- 
er than that of any other race since 
the remoteness of time. Huge has been 
our victory over the rugged infamy of 
the times. Wonderful has been the 
growth of a people doomed to oblivion, 
and cursed with the damnation of the 
world by everything of a lighter hue. 

Hated and hunted, hounded and hor- 
ror stricken, oppressed because human 
love had been crowded out of the heart 
of the oppressor we are four times as 
strong numerically, and ten thousand 
times as wealthy as we were fifty years 
ago. More than that, as a race we 
possess a sober conscience, an undisput- 
ed intelligence, moral stamina that is 
unassailable, a patriotism that is unim- 
peachable, a marked degree of itegrity 
and a purpose of future worth. This, 
together with an acknowledged charac- 
ter of the noblest sort, shining with sin- 
cere and Christian humanity gives us 
a right to measure arms with any race 
that wishes to bluster about its worthy 
deeds and grand accomplishments. 


Indeed we are gradually drawing our- 
selves to the serious attention of a bet- 
ter mankind, and hope which like a 
speck of a star in the great world fir- 
mament becomes radiant and bright, 
tells the dogmatic and doubtful stu- 
dent of philosophy and_ ethnology 
whither we trend. 


IFTY YEARS have brought us four 

thousand Negro physicians, five 
hundred newspapers and magazines 
two thousand drug stores, more than a 
hundred million dollars worth of church 
school and college property and a bil- 
lion dollars worth of taxable property. 
All of this has been acquired in spite 
of the most severe and painstaking op- 
position and competition. 





WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 





A REPORT on the uplift work that 
is being done by the Maryland 
Federation of Colored Women was 
made at the twelfth annual session of 
that organization which was held dur- 
ing October. At the opening of the 
session a prayer service was held for 
the men who are about to enter the 
army service. The conservation of 
food, and votes for women were dis- 
cussed. These women have donated 
large quantities of preserved fruit and 
vegetables, some of which will be given 
to the needy families of soldiers. 


Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, of Buffalo, 
president of the National Association 
of Colored Women is urging that all 
Colored women with educational ad- 
vantages should organize clubs for the 
betterment of their race. At a mass 
meeting held in New Orleans, La., dur- 
ing October, she told of the possibilities 
the women have of helping delinquent 
children of their race. She suggested 
that “Lifting as we climb” be the mot- 
to of every Colored woman. 

Members of the National Association 
of Colored Women are making a stren- 


uous effort to pay off the mortgage on 
the Frederick Douglass home. One- 
half of the mortgage has already been 
paid and a number of pledges have been 
made from which they hope to realize 
enough to pay off a good poriion of 
the balance, 

Arrangements have been made by 
the Peoria, Ill., Women’s club to con- 
duct classes in Domestic Science at 
the Booker T. Washington Club house 
in that city. There will also be classes 
to train girls to be maids. 
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CRINKLEBERRY LANE’S CHRISTMAS—(Concluded) 





standin’ in the air that a way, I never thought 0’ 
that.” 

“Oh, I don’t min’,” answered Mrs. Jones cheerfully 
as she lowered the lamp, “but sence the minister 1s 
goin’ with you, I’ll go on back to the fire.” me 

Good nights were exchanged and as the minister 


and Mrs. Morris disappeared down the street, Mrs. 
Jones closed the door. 


+ ee Missionary meeting went on very much as 
usual, until the minister arose and introduced 
the subject of the Crinkleberry Lane affair. 

“We open our hearts at Christmas as at no other 
time,” he began with the same charming smile that 
had caused many a virginal heart to flutter, and 
many calculating mothers to determine to capture 
by hook or crook, the owner of that smile for her 
daughter. Hitherto, there had been signs of hostility 
toward one another on account of so many mothers 
and so many daughters being possessed of the same 
determination. That time had passed, however, and 
all united against the common enemy—an outsider. 

“Because we open our hearts at Christmas as at 
no other time, I am appealing to you, my members, 
in behalf of the Crinkleberry Lane people. They are 
our neighbors, and fellow beings, and common Chris- 
tianity demands that we receive them as such. After 
getting acquainted with my own members, I made it a 
point to go among them as soon as I could. I find 
that some of them, in fact most of them are simply 
good, honest, hard working people, nearly all of 
them are lacking in some of the things that we can 
help them attain, and on the other hand they possess 
some qualities that it would profit us to emulate,—” 

The pastor did not catch the look of significant 
‘indignation that passed among the members, 

“They have always been shut off from associa- 
tion with you people and it has caused considerable 
timidity and some resentment. Resentment because 
of the attitude you have insisted on adopting toward 
them; timidity because they have been made to feel 
vastly inferior to you. 

“Now we are all made of common clay, we are all 
Christians. Let us show our Christianity by reach- 
ing out loving hands and bringing into our midst 
our less fortunate brothers. Let us manifest our- 
Christ-like spirit by deeds—not words alone. Chris- 
tianity is a living affair—a daily, hourly living. Let 
us get out of the rut, where selfishness and self- 
righteousness have placed us, and take literally to 
ourselves the example of our Saviour. 

“Who are we to scorn and judge? Did not a mer- 
ciful Christ stoop to us in our sins and darkness, 
and offer to walk with us daily? Did He not come 
to us, and so love us that He gave His life for us? 
Who are we to ignore His commands and wrap our 
mantles of self-righteousness about us and consider 
ourselves as superior beings? Pharisees we are, who 
judge and condemn. We must get out of this, ere 
we can enter the kingdom of a most righteous 
God. Because it is said that none but the ‘pure in 
heart’ can enter. Are our hearts pure and God-like? 
Or are they crusted and calloused with sin, self- 
righteousness and sanctimonious hypocrisy? Are 
they as simple and loving as a little child’s, or are 
they skeptical and narrow? 

“Examine yourselves and then ask yourselves— 
‘Who am I? Lord, what am I?’ and I believe most 
of you will do as I have done,—humble yourselves and 
in your secret closets, cry aloud to God to make you 
pure, to forgive you for your years of blindness. You 
will ask Him to lead and guide your future steps 
along the paths of Love and peace. For after all, 
religion is not a form of creeds and doctrines set 
up by man. True religion is simply love. Love will 
keep you pure and simple, it will do away with the 
narrowness and surface religion that is ruining your 
lives and dragging you down to the depths of certain 
destruction. Once the heart is infected with love, 
our lives cease being narrow and miserable; we un- 
derstand the weakness and failings of our fellow 
men, not to scoff and criticise, but to bear with them 
and by the strength of our own love, bring them to 
light. 

“And so, I am appealing to you as Christians to 
wake up and let this love enter your hearts. Let us 
invite all of Crinkleberry Lane, from the least to the 
greatest to come and share with us our Christmas 
festivities. Let us celebrate jointly the birth of the 
Saviour who was born to save all the world alike.” 





“It is the women who are God’s helpers and it is 
the women who have it in their power to break down 
this barrier of years, and make manifest to all men 


the religion of love. May I know your pleasure, 
sisters?” 


HE low, earnest voice ceased, and with his sweet, 

saintly smile, the young minister looked ex- 
pectantly into the faces before him. Tears glistened 
in a number of eyes and every woman there was un- 
deniably touched and strangely stirred. Few coulda 
listen to the simple beauty of Norris Johnson’s doc- 
trines and remain untouched. His personality has 
striking—his heart simple and earnest as a little 
child’s. As he spoke the women felt their little 
prejudices and petty meanness slipping from them. 

For some minutes there was silence—profound. 
Then the serpent of jealousy crept, from somewhere, 
into the heart of Mrs. Morris and in a moment the 
peace was dispelled. The pastor was simply using 
his eloquence to suit his own purposes, to make it 
possible for him to bring Mollie Prentiss into their 
midst! Mrs. Morris glanced at Clarissy sitting be- 
side her city aunt, who had condesended to attend the 
Missionary meeting with them. Clarissy was pretty, 
but, and the serpent bit deeper,—Mollie was unde- 
niably prettier. Clarissy must be given her chance. 
Mrs. Morris arose and answered him. 
6¢FQDEV. JOHNSON,” she began solemnly, “your 

doctrine is convincin’, an’ fur be it from me to 
discredit the things you’ve said. But in regards to 
us takin’ up them Crinkleberry Lane folks to cele- 
brate with us, I can’t say as I agree, We’re willin’ 
to do our share, but the Lord ain’t tol’ nobody as ¥ 
ever see, to mix with folks as is below ’em. It’s 
right an’ Christianlike to do fer ’em in a charitable 
way, but I ain’t fergettin’ the Bible comman’ to 
‘Keep yore garments clean an’ unspotted from the 
worl’.’ We’ve heerd rumors from up Crinkleberry 
Lane way an’ we're convinced there’s unmorality 
there,—a saloon an’ sich, an’ we don’t feel like we’d 
orght to endanger our own homes an’ the morals o’ 
our own children by bringin’ ’em in contac’ with no 
sich characters. Along with other scripters I ain’t 
fergot comes this’n, ‘Charity begins at home.’ As 
mothers, ‘we mus’ guard our own children, an’ I fer 
one refuse to agree to the bringin’ o’ them folks down 
here, ’cause askin’ ’em once’ll embolden ’em to come 
agin, an’ yit agin.’ As a Christian I’ll do my share 
in fixin’ Christmas boxes an’ sich like, but I ain’t will- 
in’ to come in contac’ with ’em.” 

And Mrs. Morris, looking very decided, sat down. 
Other women shook off the feeling of peace and good 
will, and one after another rose and sided with Mrs. 
Morris against the minister. At length all hae 
spoken, and Rev. Johnson, looking very hurt and be- 
wildered once more stood before them. It was some 
moments before he spoke, and then he said very 
quietly: 

“I am sorry, sisters, that my plan has not met with 
your approval, and that we look at things in sucn 
vastly different lights. Still your disapproval can- 
not change my own ideas of right and wrong, and I 
cannot but feel that I am right. I am going to show 
those people that as a man of God, I am going to do 
my share. Since you will not help me, 4 see that it is 
no use to bring the matter before the church again, 
as no doubt your husbands are influenced by you. 
I hope that you will have thought over the matter 
and decided differently by Sunday, but if you still 
refuse,” and the young minister’s voice had never 
been softer, nor yet more determined, “I am going 
ahead alone and do what I can.” 


HERE was silence—astonished silence. Then the 

house was again electrified by seeing the aristo- 
cratic visitor from the city, the haughty Mrs. Charles 
Morris arise. The society had been too occupied with 
itself and its own affairs to notice that she had been 
quietly crying for several minutes; that even now 
tears trembled on the long lashes and her eyes were 
very bright. 

“T hope,” she began in her low voice, addressing 
the ladies, “that it won’t be judged bold of me to 
speak now, having no interest whatever in your lit- 
tle community, but I must tell you just how I feel. 

“You, sir,” and she turned to the minister, “have 
opened my eyes to true religion—all that has baffled 
me and made me skeptical for so many years, fell 
away while you talked, and I saw as I never had be- 
fore. It is all very clear to me now, and I thank you, 
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oh, I thank you so much for having so beautifully 
pointed out the way. And now I feel that I must help 
you. It is my right and duty as one of God’s least 
creatures. Let me do a mite for those poor souls, who 
like me, are but clay dependent on the loving and mer- 
ciful Father for every blessing. I don’t know how I 
can help you, but use me in whatever way you think 
best, and let me learn the art of being happy by mak- 
ing others so. I am sure I can pursuade my husband 
to see as I do, and you may count on our co-opera- 
tion.” 

The minister could not keep the tears from his 
eyes, and his voice was husky as he answered her. 
It was so good to know that he had not failed. Step- 
ping forward, he gripped her hand gratefully. “Thank 
you and God bless you,” he said. 

— MIDDLETOWN had not expected any- 

thing like this and in the face of the noble pur- 
pose of two noble souls, their own seemed very little 
and narrow and mean, and there wasn’t a woman 
there but would have gladly sneaked away and hidden 
herself from all the world, just then. But that could 
not be done, so for another space there was silence. 
Presently the minister spoke again. 

“Isn’t there some one else who will see as we do? 
Isn’t there something pleading with you to open your 
hearts, dear sisters? Can’t you yield to the only law, 
—the only command,—love? Isn’t there a spirit, a 
something tugging at your heart strings, striving with 
all its might to break away the crustiness?” 

Again there was silence, save for sudden sounds of 
heavy breathing, followed by sobs, audible sobs, 
straight from their hearts. 

“Oh, I know you’re right, Rev. Johnson,” cried Mrs. 
Morris, springing up suddenly. “I know you’re right, 
an’ I—it’s jes’ our narrerness an’ littleness as has 
kep’ our mouths an’ hearts shet. An’ I’m jes’ going’ 
to tell you jes’ why we’ve acted like we have, Oh, its 
orful to tell, but I jes’ can’t keep still. Ef the Love 
an’ Light of a new faith an’ understandin’ is comin’ 
into my heart I got to get the ol’ dus’ an’ cobwebs 
out o’ the way firs’, so’s there’ll be nothin’ it can’t 
shine on! 

“We didn’t want to go in with them Crinkleberry 
Lane folks ’cause we didn’t want you bringin’ Mollie 
Prentiss here to be our minister’s wife. An’ we ain’t 
nothin’ again Mollie, neither, ’ceptin’ she’s a Crinkle- 
berry Lane girl an’ an outsider. You've seemed in- 
t’r’sted in her, an’—an’—we didn’t want her. An’ 
now I’m ready to do anything you may want me to 
do.” 

a HERE was no general indignation over this con- 

fession. In fact there was much relief, and yes, 
admiration for Mrs. Morris that she had the cour. 
age to confess. Then there was a general movement 
and every lady signified her willingness to help, and 
the meeting that had started with so much secret bit- 
terness, threatened to turn into a revival. There was 
genuine enthusiasm in their voices and their hearts 
were very happy at the prospect of welcoming 
Crinkleberry Lane to share their Christmas festivi- 
ties. Just before adjournment the minister stepped 
forward and flushing in boyish self-consciousness, 
took from his pocket a photograph. 

“I feel, after all that has passed, this afternoon,” 
he said, “that I ought to tell you that after New 
Year’s I take unto myself a wife. She and I have 
been sweethearts since childhood, and I’m sure you’re 
all going to love her. Of course, not as much as I do 
—but still, very dearly. This is her picture.” 

With ill concealed pride that was rather boyish, 
he passed the picture around the astonished circle. 
66 Y LAN’ Mis’ Morris,” exclaimed Mrs. Jones 

next day, “seems like never in my life have 
I had sich a up-liftin’! It was jes’ like gittin’ ’ligion 
over agin.” 
“*Twas the gittin’,’ Mrs. Morris assured her solemn- 
ly. “I feel as new as c’n be. An’ what a Christmas 
it’s a goin’ to be! What with fixin’ fer fhem dear 
Crinkleberry Lane folks, and Charlie an’ his wife a 
bein’ here—I never was so happy in my life, Charlie’s 
wife is orful sweet. She ast Clarissy to go home 
with her,—but Mis’ Jones do you know Clarissy’s 
done got engaged to Joe Tolbot? She never let on 
t’ll me ’n Nellie got it out ’n her. Well, I’m glad. 
Joe’s a good boy an’ I feel’s if he’d make my girl a 
good husban’. My, My, I’ve been blest way past my 
deserts an’ I never was so happy in all my life.” 

“An’ it bein’ a white Christmas ’1l make it so much 
cheerfuller,” added Mrs. Jones contentedly. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUKE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-mak- 
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ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will | % 
find delightful and pleasing. 2 
Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. : 
Price 25c per cake. Manufactured by 3 
The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. | ? 
DEPT. H. C. $ 

CHICAGO, ILL. ‘ 
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Don’t Failto Read The Black Thread 


BY JOHN O. GRIFFITH 


Don’t miss a single installment of this splendid serial. Order early each 
month from your dealer, or better still, subscribe at once. This story positively 
will not appear in any other periodical and cannot be purchased in book form, 





AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


FREESE ETS 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.” Aida pomade is ee 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 





Manufactured by 
Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H. C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ETIQUETTE 


WEDDINGS 


INCE so many popular and fashion- 

able brides choose the winter sea- 
son for their weddings, we find it ex- 
pedient to give the bride-elect and those 
concerned with her wedding, some of 
the latest dictations from the world of 
courtesy and good form. 


Not only does the American girl 
claim the right to dispose of her own 
hand in marriage, but Custom decrees 
that to the bride-elect belongs the privi- 
lege of naming “the happy day.” The 
date for the wedding should be set far 
enough in advance to allow time for 


complete and deliberate preparation 
for the coming event, as befits its im- 
portance. 


The form and wording of the invita- 
tion must be determined absolutely by 
the circumstances of each particular 
case. Where possible the invitations 
should be issued in the name of the 
parents of the bride-elect. If the moth- 
er of the bride has married again, the 
exact wording of the invitation, to be 
in proper form, is changed according- 
ly. If the bride-to-be is an orphan, the 
invitation is sent out in the name of 
her nearest surviving relative. An un- 
married sister, unless the lady is of 
mature years, is the one exception to 
this rule. 


HE INVITATIONS should be is- 

sued not later than fifteen days, 
and not earlier than four weeks before 
the date set for the marriage. Thers 
is no inflexible rule governing the dis- 
tribution of wedding invitations. For a 
large church wedding, they are sent to 
all those whose names appear on the 
visiting lists of the two families con- 
cerned. They are also mailed to rela- 
tives and friends of the bride and 
groom who may be in mourning, or 
travelling; to the business associates of 
the groom, and those of the bride’s fa- 
ther. 


The invitation should be engraved on 
sheets of fine, pure white or cream pa- 
per, having a smooth surface and with- 
out glaze. They are enclosed in an 
unsealed envelope on which appears the 
name of the person invited. This en- 
velope, which is sealed for mailing and 
on which, of course, appears the full 
name and address of the person for 
whom it is intended. It is customary 
to address the invitation to the wife, 
in case it is sent to a married pair, 
and to put Mr, and Mrs. on the inside 
envelope. If the wedding is to be a 
church affair, the invitation should be 
accompanied by a card of admission to 
the church as an invited guests. 


N ACCORDANCE with an almost 

universal custom, the cost of the 
wedding and all preparations therefor 
are with a few exceptions borne by the 
bride’s parents. These exceptions are 
the wedding ring, bouquets for the 
bride and bridesmaids, the fee of the 
clergyman, the ushers, the bride-groom’; 
party and a few other minor items. 
Practically all other expenses, includ- 
ing the outfitting of the bride, are 
borne by the bride’s father. As this 
is presumably the last expense for her 
as his daughter, it is customary, if 
means permit, to provide her with all 
the clothing she will require for at 
least the first season of married life. 


It is poor judgment, however, to pro- 
vide more wearing apparel than can 
be used before the styles change. 


OR THE MAIDEN, the convention- 

al wedding gown is pure white 
and of the finest material her means 
will permit; for the widow a delicate 
shade of lavender or gray is appropri- 
ate. In addition, a fairly complete out- 
fit would include suits for the recep- 
tion, for traveling, for visiting, a plain- 
ly tailored walking suit, and a number 
of house and lounging dresses. 


The decision as to whether the wed- 
ding is to be celebrated quietly at 
home or whether it is to be an elabor- 
ate church affair, rests entirely with 
the bride and her family. Exceeding- 
ly fashionable and elaborate weddings 
are frequently solemnized in the home 
of the bride; as a rule in the presence 
of but a few near relatives and fol- 
lowed half an hour later by an elabor- 
ate reception to which friends are in- 
vited. 


Because few homes are spacious 
enough to permit of a cram of brides- 
maids, it is seldom that more than two 
attend the bride at au home wedding. 
Frequently and preferably she is at- 
tended by a single maid of honor. 


N PREPARATION for the event, all 

the living rooms should be set in 
order and garnished with flowers and 
a floral arch or temporary altar 1s 
erected in the room where the bride 
and groom will pledge their vows. A 
quarter of an hour before the cere- 
mony takes place, the guests will begin 
to arrive and the bride’s mother, as- 
sisted by her husband or some of her 
sons and daughters, receive them. As 
soon as the groom, the clergyman, ana 
the best man arrive, they are directed 
to a room especially at their disposal. 
where the three remain until time for 
the ceremony. 


When the bride is ready to proceed to 
the altar, a message to that effect is 
sent to the groom, his best man and 
the cleryman and they then go at 
once to the drawing room to wait for 
the bride. The bride enters the draw- 
ing room on the arm of her father, 
preceded by the maid of honor. Just 
before the bride reaches the threshold 
of the room, white satin ribbons are 
drawn through the crowd by two 
younger sisters of the bride or two 
small girls chosen for the purpose, so 
as to form an aisle from the door she 
enters to the place where the groom 
and the minister stand waiting for her. 
Guests will naturally fall away to 
either side of these barriers, and the 
mother and the immediate family of 
the bride move so as to stand on her 
left, and the nearest to her of all the 
persons outside the ribbons. 


HE ORDER of the ceremony is 

exactly the same as the ceremony 
at a church wedding. As the last bless- 
ing is given the white ribbons are hast- 
ily rolled up. The clergyman then 
offers his congratulations and at once 
slips quietly from his place and the 
bride and groom step in it, facing the 
assembled company. The bridal at- 
tendants, if there are any, face about 
in the same way, maintaining their po- 
sition near the bride, and the recep- 
tion or breakfast proceeds. 
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PASS IT O 


Like a tigress the mother sprang upon her hus- 
band. 

“Will,” she screamed, Moll cannot breathe! Go back 
for Dr. Hilliard—bring him here—drag him here— 
make him come! Moll must not die, Oh my God!” 
The husband only stared at the frantic woman and 
muttered thickly, “He won’t come.” 

“Won’t come! I tell you he must come! Go back 
and bring him—go man!” She pushed the half-fro- 
zen, dejected man back out into the bleak night. Dazea 
and thoroughly frightened, he started on his laborious 
journey along the frozen road. 

The poor mother darted back and stood over tne 
struggling child. She saw in that moment how im- 
possible it would be for her to go on living witn 
her heavy burden without Moll. 

There was a strange relation between this mother 
and child. Through all the years of toil and suffering 
they both had come struggling together. After the 
first days of radiant young love had passed, after the 
beginning of those days when her husband had drift- 
ed into gambling and drinking, and finally collapsed 
into sullen inertia, Moll had been born. She was 
born a woman; indeed on the very day of her birth 
she sighed and seemed distinctly careworn. From 
the time that she could toddle she worked,nursed the 
little brothers and sisters who kept crowding in 
every year, 

The mother looking upon her child in that death 
struggle, had she remembered it was Christmas, 
would have shuddered at the hollow mockery of tv 
all. Christmas morning! Happy, glorious Christmas, 
with its garlands of holly wreaths and its green 
boughs of mistletoe; its fine frosty air laden witn 
shouts of joy and happiness; Christmas day when the 
name of Christ should be on every lip, when the 
manger and the cross are seen in every picture, teach- 
ing afresh the deep true lesson that men are brothers. 


UDDENLY a noise grew upon her ears. The door 

flew open and the snow flakes came into the room. 
Icy wind fanned her cheek, and there stood Dr. Hil- 
liard before her,—the unmistakable, unforgetable face 
of Dr. Hilliard, alight and questioning. 

“Well, how’s the girl?” 

The mother made no reply. Like a frozen statue 
she stood regarding the doctor like she would a 
wraith. Brushing her aside, Dr. Hilliard sprang to 
the bed and lifted the dying child in his arms. 

“Sit in that chair,” he thundered to the frigid wo- 
man, “and take the child on your lap. Fold her arms 
and hold them tightly—so! Wake up woman, do ex- 
actly as you are bidden!” 

Automatically the woman obeyed. The doctor tore 
open his bag, took out an instrument and sterilizee 
it; then he pried open the clenched teeth and _ insert- 
ed the instrument into the throat. Slowly the deft 
fingers plied the tube-like instrument, until slowly, 
very slowly it slipped down, down. All this time the 
child never struggled. At last the tube entered the 
trachea and little Moll quivered slightly. Securely 
the doctor held the instrument in place and waited. 
All at once there was a slight increasing, swelling 
inhalation, followed by a corresponding exhalation; 
then another and another, and the doctor heaved a 
deep sigh. At that the mother searched his face to 
see what it contained. 

“We will put her to bed now,” he almost whispered. 

Little Moll lay upon her pillow, and went on breath- 
ing,—not regularly of course, but breathing. The 
mother stood, her glance fixed upon the child’s face, 


THE BLACK THREAD 


(Continued from page 5.) 


IS WIFE, who was the first to come in, followed 

by Grandma and Mary, appeared excited. “What 
did that man want?” she asked. “He wants t’ buy 
our house,” answered Garrison. “He said it would 
be better for us to sell it, ’cause it would save us 
lots of trouble, ’cause all the neighbors are opposed 
t’ us livin’ here.” 

“Now I knowed some trouble would come up over 
here,” replied Mrs. Shoffer in disgust. “We'd bet- 
ter sell out and move back.” 

“What did he offer to pay?” asked Mary. 

“Twenty-five hundred,” replied her father. 

“Don’t sell it,” advised Grandma. “We’ve had the 
trouble of movin’ in here and we’re gona stay. What’l! 
all the folks say anyhow fe we move back? They'll 
make all sorts of fun of us an’ call us cowards. 
Ef we move back, Ol’ Jones’ll be tickled to death, an’ 
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N—(Concluded) 


longingly, dotingly, while a tempest of emotions 
shook her frame. 

“Oh, Doctor!” she cried, “I believe she is going te 
open her eyes!” 

“T believe so,” was all he said. 

Sure enough the little one opened her eyes, and 
looking straight at her mother, smiled. Mrs, Blake 
stood for a moment trembling from head to foot, her 
face a study as woe and joy battled for mastery. 
Then suddenly the poor woman threw up both hands 
and fell to the floor. 

The door opened and Bill, timid and scared, came 
into the room. 

‘Put her to bed and give her this,” said Dr. Hil- 
liard to the shaking man. After she had been re- 
moved, he returned to the child, felt her pulse, notea 
her breathing, sterilized another instrument and in- 
jected a quantity of antitoxin into the veins. By ana 
by, breathing naturally, little Moll slept peacefully. 

Satisfied at last, Dr. Hilliard got up from the 
bedside and went to the window. He looked out upon 
another Christmas morning, which despite the back- 
ground of rough hewn cabin and field, forest and 
fence, was the happiest Christmas he had ever known; 
for in it the thought of self was lost in the larger 
and more Christ-like thought of giving to others. 

He glanced again at the figure on the bed, then 
at the bare walls and floor, the like of which he had 
always seen in his career as a physician, but which he 
had never taken special note of until now. The smal} 
table with its cheap covering done in squinched up, 
make-believe embroidery of Moll’s own pitiful make. 
the hide covered chairs, the little tin lamp with its 
broken chimney, all spoke of poverty and wretchea- 
ness, such as he, even in his worst struggle, had 
never known. 

He threw a few half-rotten logs on the fire, and 
watched the shower of sparks leap up the wide gap- 
ing chimney, down which the Santa Claus of love’ 





THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


















A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 

With metal holder............... $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... .75 


A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 


Unusual 
value. 


Price —.... $1.00 


Winona Hair 


and joy had never descended. His eyes fell upon the: Emporium 
half-starved cat curled in a bony knot upon the 

hearth. “Poor, wretched family,” thought Dr. Hit- | 5011 S. Wa- 
liard. Bill came tip-toeing into the room. He hel@ bash Ave. 





a two-dollar bill in his big rough hand. The bill| 
shook terribly as he handed it to Dr. Hilliard, saying, 
“This is all I can give you this mornin’ Doc’. I'll try 
to bring you some mo’ Saddy—and then a little every 
week until you gets paid—every cent we owe you.” 

Then Dr. Hilliard did a thing which the astonished} 
Blake never did understand. He reached one hand 
for the two-dollar bill, while with the other hand he 
extracted a twenty-dollar bill from his own pocket. 
Placing the two together, he handed them to Blake 
saying, “Take this and buy Moll a Christmas present 
—something she will like. And this,” he said, pro- 
ducing another bill of equal value, “is for the mother 
and the other little ones. It’s a sacred trust, Bill, 
see to it that they each get something they want. Give 
it to them with Dr. Hilliard’s love.” 

Seeing Bill hesitate—astonished, bewildered, Dr. 
Hilliard said with the merriest twinkle in his eyes: 
“Merry Christmas you know.” 


Later, back in his home of well-earned luxury, the 
high risen Christmas sun lavished its genial splen- 
dor upon the doctor as he lay sleeping. Upon the 
tired face of him whom the world regarded as hard, 
impatient and imperious, there was a tender expres- 
sion born of the satisfaction of having brought Christ- 
mas into the hearts of at least a part of the world’s 
multitude of hungry souls, who need it most. 


Chicago, Il. 





YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 
earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. 


he’ll never fix up them houses either.” 

“Oh, Grandma, you’re always so contrary,” whined 
Mary. 

“Hush up you nasty brat!” cried Grandma angrily. 
Don’t be so quick t’ run till you know what’s runnin’ 
after yo’.” 

“Well,” replied Mary, somewhat daunted by her 
Grandmother’s sharp rebuke, “It’s better t’ sell out 
for twenty-five hundred than t’ be burnt out for 
nothin’.” 

“Well, I’ll see the club befo’ I make up my mind,” 
said Mr, Shoffer, leaving the room. 

His decision gave consolation to Mary and her 
mother, but Grandma knew that her idea would pre- 
vail if Garrison permitted himself to be influencea 
by the club. 

(Continued in January issue.) 


Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 
AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffs, Curls, Braids, Bangs, 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2,00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 


Trans- 
air Goods. 





These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


PUFFS per set 


Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair g ee 
Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair 1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 














Cluster of curl puffs made | 
of finest quality ringlet hair. | 
Effective hair dressings are 
readily arranged with one 
of these clusters. Price, $1 | 
and $2.25 a set. 


Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 





A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





mistake. 
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BEAUTY HINTS | 


KEEPING YOUNG 
By Evelyn Northington 





VERYONE is young now-a- 
* days. There are no old people 
any more,—especially women. 
There was a time when the 
woman who had passed her thirty- 
ninth birthday, donned a black dress 
of the most unbecoming and out-of- 
date variety she could procure, and if, 
perchance she had occasion to wear 
mourning, she wore a heavy, rusty, 
black veil the balance of her days. 
And powder,—why, she wouldn’t use 
powder for anything! A _ perfectly 
clean, shiny face was good enough for 
her. Bleaches and creams were all 
tabooed. If she had liver spots and 
wrinkles, she resigned herself to her 
fate and drooped the corners of her 
mouth to complete the job. But let us 
be glad that those days have slippea 
into oblivion along with  kerosine 
lamps, stage coaches, horse cars and 
the low-cost-of-living. Have you ever 
noticed how many white haired women 
you see today, with rounded cheeks, 
bright eyes and a sprightly step that 
would do justice to a sixteen-year-old? 
Haven’t you often wondered how they 
managed to keep young? It would taxe 
too long to tell you all of the things 
they do, but we can give you a few 
“pointers.” 

In the first place a twenty-minute 
rest each day will prolong youth. f1 
the work begins to drag, as it often 
does about three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon, it is because you are tired. 
Perhaps you are so busy that you think 
you haven’t time to stop. This is a 
No one can work well when 
tired, Rest a while and you will do the 
work more quickly and better than 
you possibly could while so tired. Take 
ten minutes to rub some cold cream 
into your skin, then find a comfortable 
chair or a couch and read your favorite 
book or the newspaper for twenty min- 
utes. Take your mind off your work, 
off of all worries, think of something 
pleasant and above all, relax every 
muscle. This will help to erase the 
“tired lines” in the face,—those lines 
that eventually make wrinkles. 

It is well to remember that the ar- 
rangement of the hair has much to @o 
with making the face pretty or other- 
wise. The best of care should be taken 
of the hair so that it will be soft, pli- 
able, and easy to arrange. Brush it 
daily, using a stiff brush. This will 
help to keep it free from dust and 
dandruff. Don’t be afraid to oil it, if 
it is inclined to be dry and braid rr 
or twist it up at night to prevent it 
from becoming tangled during the 
night. 





Keep your neck and ears young. This 
is indeed a problem to most middle aged 
women, and indeed to most women past 
twenty-five. Often there is a dark 
line where the dress or the high collar 
has discolored the neck. Or, perhaps 
the neck is lined. Peroxide and lemon 
juice are both excellent for removing 
discolored spots or dark lines from the 
neck, and there are also a number of 
good bleaches on the market that may 
be used for the purpose, Massaging 
the neck with a good cold cream, ane 
steaming it will help to remove the 
lines. Heavy earrings are to be avoid- 
ed as they spoil the lobes of the ears, 
and cause deep wrinkles behind them. 
If your ears are disfigured in any way, 
big, ugly, outstanding or if they have 
been spoiled by wearing heavy ear- 
rings, or just wrinkled from lack of 
care, cover them up. The low styles 
of hair dressing of the present are ex- 
cellent for that purpose. 


Keep the arms and hands smooth and 
free from blemishes. The size, shape 
and contour of the arms is very impor- 
tant in these days of transparent 
sleeves. If the skin on the back of the 
arm is rough, due to careless bathing, 
or careless drying after the bath, a 
pumice stone dipped in water will help 
to relieve the condition. The elbow is 
the next consideration. A large num- 
ber of elbows one sees are dark and as 
wrinkled as the skin on a chicken’s 
claw. This should not be so. For 
badly neglected elbows, pumice stone, 
gently applied is the first remedy, then 
apply some peroxide with a camel’s 
hair brush. Finally, let each elbow 
rest in half a lemon for ten or fifteen 
minutes, allowing the juice to dry on. 
If the arms are very much tanned and 
discolored and refuse to yield to mila 
treatment, use a strong bleaching paste, 
and apply at night as follows: Spread 
the paste on thick; then wind a two- 
inch strip of surgical gauze round and 
round the arm firmly up to and over 
the elbow, if necessary up to the shoul- 
der, though it is better and easier to 
bleach one-half of the arm at a time. 
Fasten the bandage securely with ad- 
hesive tape. 


If you want good-looking hands, you 
must take care of them. Wear rubber 
gloves wherever possible in the kitchen. 
Hot water will make the hands red and 
rough, dirty water will fill all the crev- 
ices and pores in the hand with dirt 
and cause them to be rough and dirty 
looking. Scraping a pot or a pan ora 
dish with the nails is not only disas- 
terous to the nails, but it is silly be- 
cause an old clothespin will answer the 
purpose far better. A pair of cotton 
gloves should be worn when sweeping 
and dusting for dust is harder on the 
hands than dishwater. 


And finally the dress is important. 
Cheerful clothes help to keep one 
young. Of course, economy and com- 
mon sense should prevail, but it doesn’t 
cost any more to buy a pretty blue or 
pink or lavender for a house dress than 
it does to buy a dull gray or a sombre 
black, and the pretty dress is just as 
easy to keep clean. There isn’t any 
reason why we should wear one old 
style year after year just because it 
is “easy to make” or “easy to launder.” 
Fifteen or twenty-five cents will pur- 
chase the very latest style in house 
dress patterns and there are both elab- 
orate and simple designs to be found 
among them that will suit every va- 
riety of figure and taste. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


ECONOMICAL DINNERS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
By Leona Eldridge Porter 


HRISTMAS doesn’t seem just like 
Christmas without a festive din- 
ner of some kind. 

How to give a real Holiday dinner 
worthy of the season’s spirit, which 
every guest will enjoy and which will 
not exceed the bounds of the family 
purse, is the housewife’s annual prob- 
lem. The two dinners here described 
have been planned to meet this condi- 
tion; they are economical but not cheap 
in the sense that they will appear cheap 
upon the table. The following recipes 
have been tested and are really appe- 
tizing and as good and toothsome as 
though prepared of some expensive ma- 
terials. The dinners given below pro- 
vide for six. 

In addition to an excellent dinner, 
what would be more pleasing to end the 
meal than some of the tasty home- 
made candies given below? 





CHRISTMAS DINNERS 


I 


Tomato Soup with Croutons 
Olives Currant Jelly 
Mock Venison with Baked White or 
Sweet Potatoes 
Turnip Surprise or Carrots and Peas 
Combination Salad 
Chocolate Walnut Pudding 
Nuts Coffee 


Sea Foam Candy 


cupfuls brown sugar 

cupful boiling water 

egg whites 

teaspoonful vanilla 

cupful pecans or English walnuts 
Place the sugar and water together 
in a saucepan. Stir until the sugar 3s 
dissolved; then cook without stirring 
until a little dropped in cold water 
forms a soft ball. Have the egg whites 
stiffly beaten, pour the boiling hot 
syrup over them, and beat until the 
mass is soft and creamy. Add the va- 
nilla and the nuts and continue to beat 
until the candy stiffens. When nearly 
set, drop by spoonfuls on wax paper 
and leave until hardened. 
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Honeyed Pop-Corn 
Pop-corn 
Salt 
1% cupfuls sugar 
14 cupful water 
1% cupfuls honey 


This sweetmeat will be especially ap- 
preciated by the children. Pop the de- 
sired amount of corn and salt it lightly; 
stir well and place aside in a moderate 
oven. Now pour the water over the 
sugar, and allow it to dissolve slowly 
over the fire. When it has boiled four 
minutes add a cupful of the honey, 
stirring all the time, and as soon as the 
mass starts to boil pour in the rest. 
Keep stirring constantly to prevent 
burning or sticking to the sides of the 
saucepan. Boil to the soft-ball stage 


and pour over the pop-corn. Mix and 
cool, 


Cream Grapes 


3 lbs. confectioners’ sugar 
1 pt. water 
Pinch cream of tartar 
Grapes 


First make your fondant, putting the 
sugar into a saucepan, adding the cold 
water, and stirring over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved. Add the cream 
of tartar and allow the mixture to boil 
until it forms a soft ball when tried in 
cold water; then pour into a basin 


a. 
Fruit Cocktail 


Curled Celery Cranberry Sauce 
Rabbit Fricassee with Boiled Rice 
Scalloped Tomatoes or Squash 
Lettuce Salad Vermicelli Crackers 
Raisin Puffs with Sweet Sauce 
Nuts Coffee 


which has been rinsed with cold water. 

When it is cool enough for you to put 

your fingers in the middle of it, cream it 

and, when thick, knead with your hands 

until it is a solid, firm, creamy mass. 

Drop some of this fondant into a small 

saucepan, add a few drops of lukewarm 

water, and melt it carefully, stirring 

continuously. Dip each grape into the 

melted fondant, drop on wax-paper and 

set on a tray or tin until it hardens. 
Raisin Puffs 

2 tablespoonsful sugar 

cupful butter 

egg 

cupful milk 

cupfuls flour 

teaspoonfuls baking powder 

cupful chopped raisins 

Cream butter and sugar, add egg, 

well beaten, milk, flour sifted with bak- 

ing powder, then chopped raisins, pour 

into small buttered jelly tumblers an¢ 

steam one-half to three-quarters of an 

hour, This will make six large puffs 

and eight or nine smaller ones. Serve 

with sweet sauce. 

Chocolate Walnut Pudding 

cupfuls scalded milk 

11% tablespoonfuls corn starch 

Y% cupful sugar 
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1 egg yolk 
4 cupful walnut meats 
Pinch salt 


3 tablespoonfuls cocoa 
\% teaspoonful vanilla 
Y% cupful cream 
Dash of cinnamon 

(4 cupful of cold milk 

Mix cocoa, corn starch, sugar and 
salt; dilute with cold milk, add to 
scalded milk and cook in double boiler 
for ten minutes. Then add beaten yolk 
very quickly, stirring all the time. Let 
it cook for another minute, add walnut 
meats chopped quite fine, and vanilla. 
Cool a little and pour into long-stemmea 
glasses or sherbet-cups and chill. Th:s 
can be made the day before the dinner. 
When ready to serve, top each glass 
with a spoonful of whipped cream, with 
just a dash of cinnamon. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


Hyégienic 
Pet Baking 


Powder 


meets that requirement 


Economical and Strictly Pure 
A LARGE 1 O Cc 


CAN FOR 
For sale by all good dealers 








OvERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


CHICAGO 





WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 
Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by:— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, II. 





DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 
in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays. We thank you. 





“THE MAN OF THE HOUR” 


J. H. T. SMITH 
Insurance and Real Estate 
Farm and City Property Bought, Sold and Exchanged 


FOR SALE 
&: room. House: and. 2 Lote, Camm ccna epee $ 800.00 
4 reom: house: and 2 lots, Omi: RORIIN c..nc esis nsec 700.00 
4 pegmk Wodne: Om LOTIIG sonnets sec eee 600.00 
9 room modern house, on: terns. <.:..-2-<.<..-:ccccscins estima nes ceusians 2500.00 
& Toot Bowee, Close 16, CORIOS i s.5. kia osetia eel 1000.00 
S-,oory Tse, close-in, TOPOS 6 .nccc hones ee eee 1200.00 
4 room house, only 4 blocks: ott: <<<... aes sk teee 450.00 


FARM LAND 

20 acres of good land only 3 miles from the city of Coffeyville, Kans., 
all in cultivation and a 4-room house. Good water and young 
PEE: IMIG ans. ai sss ncaa eras eta etme eee $1600.00 

160 acres, a well improved farm in Colorado; 4-room house, barn, wind- 
mill, large granary, out-houses and hog house. The farm is 
well watered. Fence and cross fence, on terms, per acre $25.00 

900 acres in Howard County, 100 miles east of Kansas City, 200 west 
of St. Louis. 850 acres Missouri river bottom land, fine liv- 
ing springs of water; all fenced. This farm is worth $100.60 
per: neve. “Mg price any: -...e  ee $60.00 

I have some good autos to trade for farm land or oil leases. 

I have vacant lots to sell in all parts of the city. For snaps, see me. 

PHONE NO. 511 UNION STREET—PHONE NO, 43 
COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS 


SE APSO EE TTR SE RESET SPST Te EOREI SAP TIGER PII SS ANSEL TOR SN A SA MORELIA AER 
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DO YOU KNOW? 





How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 


5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar. 


i 
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PIN MONEY HINTS 





AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 


Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 





Keeping Small Children Covered 

Use hose supporters by fastening the 
end that has the safety pin around the 
upright rods of the crib or bed and 
clasping the fasteners to the blanket. 
The elastic allows sufficient give for 
the child to turn easily and still is se- 
cure enough to keep him covered.—M. 
M. I., Tennessee. 


Little Squares of Cheesecloth 


Cheesecloth is an excellent thing to 
keep in the kitchen. ‘There are any 
number of uses to which it can be put. 
A piece of cheescloth is excellent for 
drying lettuce; it can be used for 
straining fruit juices, or fats, or it can 
be used in making cottage cheese. A 
piece wrung out of hot water will keep 
cut bread moist or prevent sandwiches 
from drying. It is also far more sat- 
isfactory to Wipe meat or fish with 4 
small piece of cheesecloth than it is ‘> 
wash it under the hydrant. These 
small pieces of cloth are easily washed 
and cost but little—M. F. G., Iowa. 


A Soldier Suit 

My little four-year-old son insisted 
that- he must have a “sojer” uniform. 
I knew that a good one would cost more 
than I could afford to pay, so I began 
to look around for a substitute. I pur- 
chased a pattern of the correct de- 
sign and size and taking an old khaki 
colored skirt that I had on hand, rip- 
ped it up and made him a “dandy” lit- 
tle soldier uniform. Not only did it 
please the child, but I found that it 
saved me the cost of a play-outfit, and 
wore far better than most of the ready- 
made costumes that can be purchased 
for children.—Mrs. A. A., Illinois. 


To Prevent Eggs From Cracking 

I find that most of the eggs that we 
purchase now-a-days will not stand boil- 
ing, that is hard boiling, without crack- 
ing. Some eggs, that is those that have 
been in cold storage, will even crack if 
they are soft boiled. If the shell is 
punctured with an ordinary pin before 
they are placed in the water, they will 
not break because the puncture permits 
the steam to escape.—F.. T. S., Indiana. 


Removing Stains 

Ink stains can be removed from ging- 
ham, percale and other colored wash 
goods without removing the color, if 
they are soaked in vinegar and soda. 
Blood stains should be soaked in kero- 
sine and then washed in cold water. 
If fruit stains have become set they 
may be removed by holding the spo: 
over the fumes of sulphur.—O. H., 
Georgia. 


Sick Room Hints 
If water happens to be spilled in the 
bed when one is attending someone 
who is sick, just take a hot water bot- 
tie and fill it with hot water and place 
it under the wet covers. They will dry 
in a few minutes.—R. H., Louisiana. 


COPEESUUUEETEOUUREOCUO ECE TUDE TEEPE EERE UES 


AGENTS—ATTENTION! 


We would like to call our Agents’ attention to the fact that the HALF-CENTURY 
is ready to mail on the 10th of the month previous to the month of issue. 
to mail December 10. 
now mail so early each month makes it IMPERATIVE for all our Agents to send 
in their reports and orders to us before the 10th. 
orders should reach us by the Ist of the month previous to the month of issue. 
example, all orders for the January issue should reach us by the Ist of December. 
Those guiding themselves by this notice will have no trouble securing their magazines 
in plenty time to dispose of them easily while they are yet fresh and live. 
reaching us after the 10th cannot be filled promptly; for after our first big mailing, 
we do not feel warranted in making another mailing until the accumulation of a 


ample, the January issue will be 


sufficient number of orders. 


WE THANK YOU! 
| 


ready 


Will our Agents therefore please mail their reports so as to reach us on or before 
the Ist of the month previous to the month of issue? 


Mending a Wringer 

If one of the rubbers of your wringer 
is worn out, take a piece of cotton 
cloth about four inches wide and long 
enough to roll around several times. 
Turn the handle and run the cloth 
through, wetting and rolling it tightly. 
A piece of adhesive tape may be rolled 
ever this and sealed to prevent the 
cloth from becoming unwound. This 
will wear a long time.—Mrs. T. R. J., 
Ohio. 


When Lengthening a Skirt 


If you have occasion to lengthen an 
underskirt or any other kind of wash 


skirt by letting down the hem you 
will find that there is a streak there 
that is very hard to clean. If yoa 
will wash this with gasoline before 


washing it with soap, this stain will 
come out more readily.—/. L. T., New 
York, 


A Night Lamp 


A piece of gum camphor will burn a 
long time and will give a faint, pleas- 
ant odor as well as a light. The cam- 
phor should be placed in a saucer of 
water so that it will float and then the 
match may be applied to it.—M. E. F., 
Peovunsylvania. 


Eccnemical Floor Wax 

I saved all the paraffin from my jel- 
ly and by mixing one part of melted 
paraffin with two parts of kerosine 
made an excellent floor wax. The mix- 
ture, which was about the consistency 
of vaseline, was applied to the floor 
with a soft cloth fastened in the mop 
stick. The kerosine cleaned off the dirt 
spots and the paraffin added luster.— 
Mrs. M. M., South Carolina. 


To Brown Bacon 


If you wish to haye your ham or ba- 
con a nice, dark, even shade of brown, 
and at the same time do not want it 
fried too crisp, add about one-half 
tablespoonful of dark syrup to the fry- 
ing fat before the meat is put into 
the frying pan.—B. I. L., Alabama. 


When Hemstitching 


Spread the article you wish to hem- 
stitch on a table and with a brush dam- 
pen the threads that you wish to pull. 
Next take a bar of soap and rub the 
damp threads. Then they will pull out 
easily and will not break.—M. H. R., 
Michigan. 





To Clean a Raincoat 


This work should be done on a fair 
day. Wet the coat in cold water and 
scrub with a stiff brush on a board or 
table. Scrub well, using white soap. 
When thoroughly clean, dip the coat in 
clear water several times to remove all 
ef the suds. Do not wring it, but hang 
on a form and let drip dry.—S. H. 1., 
Maryland. 
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If It’s Funny—Laugh! 





TWO HOPE BOXES 

Miss Helen, the daughter of the fam- 
ily in which Maria Jackson ocecasion- 
ally worked by the day, had been given 
a beautiful cup and saucer of rare 
china. She showed it to Maria and 
said: “I mean to put it in my hope 
box. You know what that is, Aunt 
Maria? It’s a box in which a girl puts 
things into in the hope that she will 
need them some day as a bride.” 

“Lawsy, chile, I knows all ’bout dem 
hope boxes. I got one ob my own, 
chile,” said Maria. 

“Why, I thought you were already 
married,” exclaimed Miss Helen. 

“T is, chile, an’ my hope box is one 
I’se a puttin’ money in as fas’ as I kin 
until I has ’nough to pay fo’ a divo’ce- 
ment f’um Pete Jackson. More’n one 
kind of hope box mixed up wid matri- 
mony, Miss Helen.” 


THE WAY OF IT. 
Critic—"How does the prima donna 
find life?” 
Manager—“Oh, more or less a sing- 
song affair.” 





A SOLDIER’S FAREWELL 
A soldier lad, 
A pretty miss, 
A parting sad, 
A sudden kiss; 


An upturned face, 
A tear-dimmed eye, 
A swift embrace, 

A thunderous sigh; 


A call to fight, 

A fond farewell, 

Sherman was right, 

War is (just what he said it was). 
—Harvard Lampoon. 





A QUESTION 

“Say, Ma.” 

“What?” 

“If ears were supposed to be kept 
clean why weren’t they made flat like 
your face so that you could do i 
easily?” 





ONE REDEEMING FEATURE 

Jones—“‘There’s one redeeming fea- 
ture about the kaiser.” 

Bones—“What’s that?” 

Jones—“He can’t live forever.” 





MORE NEWS LATER 
Grace—Mabel’s gone south to a win- 


ter resort. She writes that she’s en- 
gaged.” 
Beatrice—“No! Who’s the man?” 





Grace—“His first name is Albert. As 
soon as she finds out his other name 
she’s going to write and tell me.” 





HE HAD HEARD OF IT 
Actor—“There’s such a thing as eai- 
ing too much.” 
Poet—*“So I’ve heard. 
it’s like.” 


I wonder what 





PUNISHMENT TOO SEVERE 
“Doesn’t your choir sing to the pris- 
oners any more?” 
“No, several of. the prisoners object- 
ed on the ground that it wasn’t in- 
cluded in their punishment. 





Mistah Jackson—“Yo’ say yo’ wife 
hit yo’ on de haid wid a plate?” I don’t 
See no marks on yo’ haid.” 

Mistah Johnson—“No, but yo’ ought 
to hab seen dat plate!” 


SOME THEME 
“The farmer we boarded with penned 
stray article occasionally.” 
“An agricultural thesis, I suppose.” 
“No; a ‘wandering pig.” 


» 





EASILY ARRANGED 

“But why are you so agitated ana 
distressed? Surely you have been kiss- 
ed before?” 

“Yes,” replied the beautiful girl with 
tears in her eyes, “but it was done hy 
some member of my family.” 

“Oh, well, I’m quite willing to be- 
come a member of your family.” 





WHY THE LAMP WENT OUT 


In the parlor there "vere three, 
She, the parlor lamp and he; 
Two is a company, no doubt, 
So the little lamp went out. 





SOMETHING WRONG 
“What makes you think the new so- 
prano won’t do? At first you said her 
voice was good.” 
“I know, but none of the other so- 
pranos are jealous of her.” 





IT CERTAINLY IS 
“T hate that expression, ‘drop me a 
line!’” 
“Still it’s permissible if you happen 
to be drowning.” 





HURRAH FOR THE SUFFRAG- 
ETTES 

He—“I think women should vote. 
They deserve the ballot more than the 
men because their minds are purer— 
cleaner.” 

She—“Of course their minds are 
cleaner, but how did you know?” 

He—“Because they change them so 
often.” 





NOT EASY 
Mistress—How do you manage to 
make such a noise in the kitchen?” 
Cook—“Well, you just try to break 
four plates without making a noise.” 





SCIENTIFIC EXPLANATION 

Speaking with a young lady, a gen- 
tleman mentioned that he had failed to 
keep abreast of the scientific advance 
of the age. “For instance,” he said, “I 
don’t know at all how the incandescent 
electric light is produced.” Oh, it is 
very simple,” said the lady. “You just 
press a button and the light appears.” 
—Christian Register. 





FEMININE GENDER 
Teacher—“What is a fort, Johnnie? 
Johnnie—“‘A place where they kee}. 

seldiers.” 
Teacher—“All right Johnnie, now 
yon may tell me what a fortress is.” 
Johnnie—“It’s a place where they | 
keep the soldiers’ wives.” 





THAT’S RIGHT! 
Harry—“I’ve discovered a new way | 
to keep a fountain pen from leaking.” 
Henry—*Shoot, kid. How do you dv| 
it?” 
Harry—“Don’t put any ink in it.” 





ied links 





SHE CHANGED HER OPINION 
Sue 
have beautiful hair.” 





Prue—“Isn’t she a dear? I must) 
thank her.” 

Sue—“She wants to know where| 
you buy it.” 


Prue—“The old cat!” 
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also clears the com- 
plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 
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Will positively re- 


Price 25 Cents 
Manufactured by 
The 


Overton - Hygienic 
Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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IN OUR JANUARY NUMBER 
“THE DREAM REGAINED” 


BY HATTIE VIVIAN DANIELS 


Miss Daniels is a new “find.” 
CENTURY from time to time. 


She will contribute short stories to the HALF- 
Her first story will appear in the January num- 


ber. Be sure to order early so that you will not be disappointed. 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 
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No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lover escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 
each. 


e Sent by ma‘l or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. " 
That lady over there says you | you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
|are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfuliy 


refund your money. 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 


Me she Ma ste he ite 
Ihe ae oho fe ae ae she of 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 


No. 1075. 


If on receipt 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 


DEPT. 412. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


5207 S. STATE ST. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


We Are in the War 


E ARE inthe war! The selective 
darft, our mobilization at can- 
tonments by thousands in several of the 
states of this great nation indicate that 
the preparation for a great “push” to- 
ward Berlin is on. Thousands of our 
young educated men from universities 
and colleges are being given an oppor- 
tunity for promotion in the army which 
is in no sense a matter to be lightly 
passed over. Thousands of mothers 
and wives and sweethearts carry heavy, 
saddened hearts because of their ab- 
sence from the fireside, but these men 
are for work and for war; these men 
are the saviors of democracies. 
Honor is an achievement 
Valor and bravery are 


in war. 
qualities 


wreathed into patriotism; love or coun- 
try becomes paramount and often is 
the proof of love of liberty. 

We, as a people are contributing our 
quota, we are helping to make history, 
and when the time comes, and the 
chance presents itself, our men will be 
there facing the enemy, just as they 
have in the past. 

But there is another serious problem 
contronting us, and that is the demand 
for conservation. We must save to help 
win the war. We must save everything, 
food, clothes, money and energy. In so 
doing we will help, first of all, to win 
the war, next we will learn the art of 
saving systematically, and last and best 
of all, we will become a richer race of 
people, 


Post Office, Chicago, Illinois—Mailing Division. 


INCREASE IN 


DOMESTIC RATES OF 


POSTAGE 


On First-Class Matter Including Postal and Post Cards. 
The following increases in rates of postage, according to Postmaster General’s 


Order No. 755, dated October 3, 1917, become effective November 2, 


1917: 


Upon all matter of the first-class postage shall be charged at the rate of three 
cents for each ounce or fraction thereof; and drop letters shall be mailed at the rate 
of two cents per ounce or fraction thereof, including delivery at letter-carrier offices. 

(A drop letter is one addressed for delivery from the office at which it is posted. 
There is no drop rate on any matter except letters.) 

Postal cards shall be transmitted through the mails at a postage charge of two 
cents each, including the cost of manufacture. 

It shall be lawful to transmit by mail, at the postage rate of two cents apiece, 


FUN payable by stamps to be affixed by the sender, and under such regulations as the 
Postmaster General may prescribe, written messages on private mailing cards, such 
ecards to be sent openly in the mails, to be no larger than the size fixed by the Con- 
vention of the Universal Postal Union, and to be approximately of the same form, 
quality and weight as the stamped postal card now in general use in the United 
States, 
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Postage Rates on Letters to Certain Foreign Countries. 





The HALF-CENTURY is a top-notcher among Negro publications. 
An hour’s reading will furnish you more information, more entertain- 
ment, more inspiration, more delight and more real help than an hour 


spent at your favorite movie theater. 
copy. Write to-day. 


Let us send you a free sample 





Reasons for Mi-Lady’s Subscribing 


1. To conduct your home more easily and more 
cheaply. 


To dress smartly at the lowest cost. 


To read the best stories by the leading Col- 
writers. 


To bring up and train your children better. 


To see our own beautiful women depicted 
in the latest and smartest costumes of Dame 
Fashion. 


To know the most novel ideas for entertain- 
ing. 
7. To bea leader in the social life of your com- 
munity. 


8. To keep in touch with all that is newest and 
most vital in women’s interests, inside and outside 
the home. 
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following blank and 


may be secured by filling out the 


mailing same to the Publishers. 


This will insure you twelve brilliant issues of the 


most entertaining and inspiring fitcion, facts, 


52 


fun, poetry and pictures ever collected cago, Ill. 


Each 
succeeding issue will be a better one— 
HALF-CENTURY 


and 


published by a Colored concern. 


please enter my subscription 


is al- HALF-CENTURY for one year. 
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pe Address 


Enclosed find $1.00 for 


HALF-CENTURY 
MAGAZINE 
Wabash Avenue, 


Chi- 
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Pursuant to the above order of the Postmaster General, the letter rate of postage 


provided for therein will, on and after November 2, 


addressed for delivery in 


1917, be applicable to letters 


all those countries to which up to that date matl was 


transmissibe at the rate of two cents an ounce or fraction of an ounce. 


To all other foreign countries, 
of five 


the International Postal Union rate on letters 
cents for the first ounce or fraction and three cents for each additional ounce 


or fraction of an ounce, continues unchanged under the Revenue Act. 


Domestic Science 


(Continued from page 13.) 


Rabbit Fricassee 

rabbits 
tablespoonfuls bacon 
Fat or butter 
tablespoonfuls lard or beef drip- 

pings 
tablespoonsful sugar 
tablespoonfuls flour 
onions 
cloves 
allspice 
bay-leaves 
Pinch of thyme 
Pepper 
Salt 

1 tablespoonful chopped parsley 

Have your butcher skin the rabbits 
and cut each one in six pieces. Wash 
sarefully in warm water and dry with 
1 clean cloth. Sprinkle each piece with 
pepper and salt and roll lightly in flour. 
Put bacon fat or butter in stew-pan and 
‘ook rabbits quickly for a few minutes, 
turning over often so that all parts may 
be seared. When slightly browned, add 
onions, sliced very thin. Cover and let 
onions and rabbits cook very slowly 
about twenty minutes or until onions 
are yellow and tender. Cover with boil- 
ing water, add cloves, bay leaves, thyme 
end a good pinch of salt. Cover and 
simmer gently for about one hour or 
until rabbits are tender. 

Remove the pieces of rabbit to a dish, 
Put lard or beef drippings in another 
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stewpan with sugar and stir until it 
is a fine dark brown, but do not let it 
burn. Add flour and stir until that gets 
brown. Then slowly add the strained 
liquor in which the rabbits were cooked, 
stirring well to prevent lumping. Let 
it boil for a few minutes, stirring all 
the time. Put the pieces back carefully 
in the gravy and let it ali boil up to- 
gether just once. A tablespoonful of 
catchup may be added to the gravy for 
those who like it. Pour it into a deep 
platter. Sprinkle the top with finely- 
chopped parsley and serve with a ring 
of boiled rice around the edge. 
Lettuce Salad Vermicel!i 

head of lettuce 

cream cheese 

tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

teaspoonfuls vinegar 

teaspoonful salt 

teaspoonful of onion juice 

Paprika 

Prepare the lettuce and put in a 

cheese-cloth bag on the ice until ready 
to serve. Arrange two or three leaves 
on each plate, so that the stem ends 
meet. Cover with dressing made by 
mixing thoroughly the vinegar, salt, 
onion-juice and oil, then force the cream 
cheese through a fine colander or wire 
strainer with a spoon until there is a 
little white mound in the center of each 
plate. Sprinkle lightly with paprika 
and serve with crackers. 


Krimp’s Comin’ 


By Bernice Love Wiggins 


Win’ am blowin’ f'um de nouf, 

OV Krimp sholy comin’ 
Birds am fiyin’ to de souf, 

Snow sto’m days am dawnin’. 
Wood am high an’ coal am higher, 
Milk can dry an’ syrup jug dryer, 

Krimp’s comin’, 


Loves to lie beneath de cover, 
Krimp am sholy comin’, 
Gves to bed an’ don’t turn over, 
Hates to rise nex’ mornin’, 
Nouf win’ blowin’ strong an’ stronger, 
Loafin’ days am heah no longer. 
Krimp’s comin’, 
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